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CHAPTER XIII. 
A MAN OF THE TIME. 


“EVERAL days passed away, and Minola heard no more from 
Mr. Sheppard. She continued in a state of much agitation ; 
her nerves, highly strung, were sharply jarred by the news of the 
approaching death of Mrs. Saulsbury. It was almost like watching 
outside a door, and counting the slow, painful hours of some 
lingering life within, while yet one may not enter and look upon the 
pale face, and mingle with the friends or the mourners, but is shut 
out and left to ask and wait; it was like this, the time of suspense 
which Minola passed, not knowing whether the wife of her father 
was alive or dead. As is the way of all generous natures, it was 
now Minola’s impulse to accuse and blame herself because there had 
been so little of mutual forbearance in her old home at Keeton. 
She kept wondering whether things might not have gone better, if she 
had said and done this or that ; or, if she had not said and done 
something else. Full of this feeling, she wrote a long emotional 
letter to Mr. Saulsbury, which she begged of him to read to his wife, 
if she were in a condition to hear it. The letter was suffused with 
generous penitence and self-humiliation. It was a letter which 
perhaps no impartial person could have read without becoming 
convinced that its writer must have been in the right in most of the 
controversies of the past. 

The letter did not reach the eyes or ears for which it was 
particularly intended. Minola received a coldly forgiving answer 
from Mr. Saulsbury—forgiving her upon his own account, which was 
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more than Minola had sought—but adding, that he had not thought 
it desirable to withdraw, for a moment, by the memory of earthly 
controversies, the mind of his wife from the contemplation of that 
well-merited heaven which was opening upon her. Great goodness 
has one other advantage in addition to all the rest over unconverted 
error ; it can, out of its own beatification, find a means of rebuking 
those with whom it is not on terms of friendship. The expected ascent 
of Mrs. Saulsbury into heaven became another means of showing 
poor Minola her own unworthiness. Mr. Saulsbury closed by saying 
that Mrs. Saulsbury might linger yet a little, but that her apotheosis 
(this, however, was not his word) was only a question of days. 

There was nothing left for Minola but to wait, and now accuse 
and now try to justify herself. Many a time there came back to her 
mind the three faces on the mausoleum in Keeton,'the symbols of 
Life, Death, and Eternity ; and she could not help wondering whether 
the mere passing through the portal of death could all at once trans- 
figure a cold, narrow-minded, peevish, egotistical ‘human creature 
into the soul of lofty calmness and ineffable sweetness, all peace 
and love, which the sculptor had set out in his illustration of 
humanity’s closing state. 

Meantiine, she kept generally at home, except for her familiar 
walks in the Park, and her now less frequent visits to the British 
Museum and to South Kensington. Lucy Money, surprised at her 
absence, hunted her up, to use Lucy’s own expression, and declared 
that she was looking pale and wretched, and that she must come 
over to Victoria Street, and pass a day or two there, for companion- 
ship and change. Mary Blanchet, too, pressed Minola to go ; and 
at last she consented, not unwilling to be taken forcibly out of 
her self-inquisition and her anxieties for the moment. She had 
made no other acquaintances, and seemed resolute not to make any ; 
but there was always something peculiarly friendly and genial to her 
in the atmosphere of the Moneys’ home. The whole family had 
been singularly kind to her, and their kindness was absolutely dis- 
interested. Minola could not but love Mrs. Money, and could not 
but be a little amused by her; and there was something very pleasing 
to her in Mr. Money’s strong common sense and blunt originality. 
Minola liked, too, the curious little peeps at odd groupings of human 
life which she could obtain by sitting for a few hours in Mrs. Money’s 
drawing-room. All the Schwdarmere? of letters, politics, art, and 
social life seemed to illustrate itself “ in little” there. 

Minola, when she accompanied Lucy to her home, was taken by 
the girl up and down to this room and that to see various new things 
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that had been bought, and the two young women entered Mrs. 
Money’s drawing-room a little after the hour when she usually began 
to receive visitors. A large lady, who spoke with a very deep voice, 
was seated in earnest conversation with Mrs. Money. 

“This is my darling, sweet Lucy, I perceive,” the lady said in 
tones of soft rolling thunder as the young women came in. 

“Oh! Lady Limpenny !” 

“ Come here, child, and embrace me! But this is not your sister ? 
My sight begins to fail me so terribly; we must expect it, Mrs. 
Money, at our time of life.” 

Lucy tossed her head at this, and could hardly be civil. She was 
always putting in little protests, more or less distinctly expressed, 
against Lady Limpenny’s classification of Mrs. Money and hersel 
as on the same platform in the matter of age, and talking so openly 
of “their time of life.” In truth, Mrs. Money was still quite a 
young-looking woman, while Lady Limpenny herself was a remark- 
ably well-preserved and even handsome matron, a little perhaps too 
full-blown, and who might at the worst have sat fairly enough for a 
portrait of Hamlet’s mother, according to the popular dramatic ren- 
dering of Queen Gertrude. 

“No ; this young lady is taller than Theresa. I can see that, 
although I have forgotten my glass. I always forget or mislay my 
glass.” 

“This is Miss Grey—Miss Minola Grey,” said Mrs. Money. 
“Lady Limpenny, allow me to introduce my dear young friend, Miss 
Minola Grey.” 

“ Dear child, what a sweet pretty name! Now tell me, dearest, 
where did your people find out that name? I should so like te 
know.” 

“ I think it was found in Shakespeare,” Minola answered ; “ it wa 
my mother’s choice, I believe.” 

“A name in the family, no doubt. Some names run in families. 
I dare say you have had a—what is it?—Minola—in your family in 
every generation. One cannot tell the origin of these things—I have 
often thought of making a study of family names. Now, my name— 
Laura—there never was a generation of our family ; we are the 
Atomleys—there never was a generation of the Atomleys without 
a Laura. Now, how curious, in my husband’s family—Sir James 
Limpenny—in every generation one of the girls was always called by 
the pet name of ‘Chat.’ Up to the days of the Conquest, I do 
believe—or is it the Confessor, perhaps?—you would find a Chat 
Limpenny.” 
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“‘ There is a Chat Moss somewhere near Manchester,” said Lucy 
saucily, still not forgiving the remark about the time of life. ‘“ We 
crossed it once in a railway.” 

“Oh, but that has nothing to do with it, Lucy darling—nothing 
at all. I am speaking of girls, you know—girls called by a pet name. 
I dare say that name was in my husband's family—oh, long before 
the place you speak of was ever discovered. But now, Miss Grey, 
do pray excuse me again—such a very charming name—Minola ! 
but pray do excuse me, may I ask is that hair all your own? One is 
curious, you know, when one sees such wonderful hair.” 

“Yes, Lady Limpenny,” Minola said imperturbably ; “ my hair is 
all my own.” 

“T should think Nola’s hair was all her own, indeed,” Lucy 
struck in. “I have seen her doing it a dozen times; not likely that 
she would put on false hair.” 

“ But, my sweet child, I do assure you that’s nothing now,” the 
indomitable Lady Limpenny went on. ‘“ Almost everybody wears it 
now—it’s hardly any pretence any more. That’s why I asked Miss 
Grey—because I thought she perhaps wouldn’t mind, seeing that we 
are only women, we here. And it is such wonderful hair—and it is 
all her own !” 

“Yes,” murmured Lucy, “all her own; and her teeth are her 
own too ; and even her eyes.” 

“ She has beautiful eyes indeed—you have, my dear,” the good- 
natured Lady Limpenny went on, having only caught the last part of 
Lucy’s interjected sentence. “But that does not surprise one ; at 
least, I mean, when we see lovely eyes, we don’t fancy that the wearer 
of them has bought them in a shop—but hair is very different,—and 
that is why I took the liberty of asking this young lady. But now, 
my darling Theresa Money, may I ask again about your husband? Do 
you know that it was to see him particularly I came to-day—not you. 
Yes, indeed! But you are not angry with me—I know you don’t 
mind ; I do so want to have his advice on this very, very important 
matter.” 

“ Lucy, dear, will you ask your papa if he will come down for a 
few moments—I know he will—to see Lady Limpenny.” 

Mr. Money’s ways were well known to Lady Limpenny. He 
grumbled if disturbed by a servant. unless there was the most 
satisfactory and sufficient reason, but he would put up with a great 
deal of intrusion from Lucelet. ‘The very worst that could happen 
to Lucelet was to have one of her pretty ears gently pulled. So 
Lucy went to disturb him unabashed, although she knew he was 
always disposed to chaff Lady Limpenny. 
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“ But you really don’t mean to say that you are going to part with 
all your china—with your uncle’s wonderful china?” Mrs. Money 
asked with eyes of almost tearful sympathy, resuming the talk which 
Minola’s entrance had disturbed. 

“ My darling, yes! I must doit! It is unavoidable.” 

Minola assumed that this was some story of sudden impoverish- 
ment, and she could not help looking up at the lady. with wondering 
and regretful eyes, although not knowing whether she ought to have 
heard the remark, or whether she was not a little in the way. 

Lady Limpenny caught the look. 

“This dear young lady is sympathetic, I know, and I am sure she 
loves china, and can appreciate my sacrifice. But it ought not to be 
a sacrifice: it is a duty—a sacred duty.” 

“ But is it?” Mrs. Money pleaded. 

“‘ Dearest, yes! My soul was in danger. I was in danger every 
hour of breaking the first Commandment! My china was becoming 
my idolatry! ‘There was a blue set which was coming between me 
and Heaven. I was in danger of going on my knees to it every day. 
I found that my whole heart was becoming absorbed in it! One day 
it was borne in upon me; it came on me like a flash. It was the day 
I had been to hear Christie and Manson a 

“To hear what?” Mrs. Money asked in utter amazement. 

“Oh, what have I been saying? Christie and Manson! My 
dear, that only shows you the turn one’s wandering, sinful thoughts 
will take ! I mean, of course, Moody and Sankey ;—what a shame 
to confuse such names.” 

“Oh, Moody and Sankey,” Mrs. Money said again, becoming 
clear in her mind. 

“ Well, it flashed upon me there that I was in danger ; and I saw 
where the danger lay. Darling, I made up my mind that moment ! 
When I came home, I rushed—positively rushed—into Sir James’s 
study. ‘ James,’ I said, ‘don’t remonstrate, pray don’t ; my mind is 
made up—lI’ll part with all my china.’” 

“ Dear me!” Mrs. Money gently observed. ‘“ And Sir James— 
what did he say ?” 

“ Well,” Lady Limpenny went on, with an air of disappointment, 
he only said ‘ All right,’ or something of that kind. He was writing, 
and he hardly looked up. He doesn’t care.” And she sighed. 

“‘ But how good he is not to make any objection !” 

“Yes, oh yes ; he is the best of men. But he thinks I won’t do 
it, after all.” 

Mrs. Money smiled. 
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“ Now, Theresa Money, I wonder at you! I do really. Of 
course I know what you are smiling at—you, too, believe I won’t do it. 
Do you think I would sacrifice my soul—deliberately sacrifice my 
soul—even for china? You, dearest, might have known me better.” 

“ But would one sacrifice one’s soul ?” 

“ Darling, with my temperament, yes! Alas, yes! I know it; 
and, therefore, I am resolved. Oh, here is Mr. Money. But not 
alone !” 

Mr. Money entered the room, but not alone, indeed, for there 
came with him a very tall man, whom Minola did not know; and 
then, a little behind them, Lucy Money and Victor Heron. Mr. 
Money spoke to Lady Limpenny, and then, with his usual friendly 
warmith, to Minola; and then he presented the new-comer, Mr. 
St. Paul, to his wife. 

Mr. St. Paul attracted Minola’s attention from the first. He was 
very tall, as has been said, but somewhat stooped in the shoulders. 
He had a perfectly bloodless face, with keen, bold blue eyes ; his 
square, rather receding forehead showed deep horizontal lines when 
he talked, as if he were an old man; and he was nearly bald. His 
square chin and his full firm lips were bare of beard or moustache. 
He might at times have seemed an elderly man, and yet one soon 
came to the conclusion that he was a young man looking prematurely 
old. There was a curious hardihood about him, which was not 
swagger, and which had little of carelessness, or, at all events, ot 
joyousness, about it. He was evidently what would be called a gen- 
tleman, but the gentleman seemed somehow to have got mixed up 
with the rowdy. Minola promptly decided that she did not like him. 
She could hear Mr. St. Paul talking in a loud, rapid, and strident 
voice to Mrs. Money, apparently telling her, off-hand, of travel and 
adventure. 

Lady Limpenny had seized possession of Mr. Money, and was 
endeavouring to get his advice about the sale of her china, and im- 
press him with a sense of the importance of saving her soul. Minola 
was near Mrs. Monev, and had just bowed to Victor Heron, when 
Mr. St. Paul turned his blue eyes upon her. 

“This is your elder daughter, I presume,” he said ; “ may I be 
introduced, Mrs. Money? Your husband told me she was not so 
handsome as her sister, but I really can’t admit that.” 

Mrs. Money was not certain for a moment whether her daughter 
‘Theresa might not have come into the room, but when she saw that 
he was looking at Miss Grey, she said, in her deep tone of melancholy 
kindness, 
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““No, this is not my daughter, Mr. St. Paul ; and even with all a 
mother’s partiality, I have to own that Theresa is not nearly so 
handsome as this young lady. Miss Grey, may I introduce Mr. 
St. Paul? Miss Grey comes from Duke’s-Keeton. Mr. St. Paul 
and you ought to be acquaintances.” 

“Oh, you come from Duke’s-Keeton, “Miss Grey!” and he 
dropped Mrs. Money, and drew himself a chair next to Minola. “So 
do I—I believe I was born there. Do you like the old place ?” 

“No ; I don’t think I like it.” 

“Nor I; in fact, I hate it. Do you live there now?” 

She explained that she had now left Keeton for good, and was 
living in London. He laughed. 

“T left it for good long ago, or for bad. I have been about the 
world for ever so many years ; I’ve only just got back to town. I’ve 
been hunting in Texas, and rearing cattle in Kansas—that sort of 
thing. I left Keeton because I didn’t get on with my people.” 

Minola could not help smiling at what seemed the odd similarity 
in their history. 

“You smile because you think it was no wonder they didn’t get 
on with me, I suppose? I left long ago—cut and run long before 
you were born. My brother and I don’t get on; never shall, I dare 
say. I am generally considered to have disgraced the family. He's 
going back to Keeton, where he hasn’t been for years ; and so am I, 
for a while. He’s been travelling in the East, and living in Italy, 
and all that sort of thing, while I’ve been hunting buffaloes and 
growing cattle out West.” 

“ Are you going to settle in Keeton now?” Miss Grey asked, for 
lack of anything else to say. 

“NotI; oh,no! I don’t suppose I could settle anywhere now. 
You can’t, I think, when you’ve got into the way of knocking about 
the world. I don’t know a soul down there now, I suppose. I’m 
going to Keeton now chiefly to annoy my brother.” And he laughed 
a laugh of half-cynical good humour, and thrust his hands deep into 
his pockets. 

“A Christian purpose,” Miss Grey said. 

“Yes, isn’t it? We were always like that, I assure you; the 
elders and the youngers never could hit off—always quarrelling. I’m 
one of the youngers, though you wouldn’t think so to look at me, 
Miss Grey? Do look at me.” 

Miss Grey looked at him very composedly. He gazed into her 
bright eyes with undisguised admiration. 

“ Well, I’m going to thwart my good brother in Keeton. He’s 
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coming home, and going to do all his duties awfully regular and well, 
don’t you know; and first of all, he’s going to have a regular, good, 
obedient Conservative member—a warming-pan. Do you understand 
that sort of thing? I believe the son of some honest poor-rate col- 
lector, or something of that sort—a fellow named Sheppard. Did 
you ever hear of any fellow in Keeton named Sheppard ?—Jack 
Sheppard, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“T know Mr. Augustus Sheppard, and he is a very respectable 
man.” 

“Deuce he is! but not a lively sort of man, I should think.” 

“No; not exactly lively.” 

“No; he wouldn’t suit my brother if he was. Hope he isn’t a 
friend of yours? Well, we're going to oppose him for the fun of the 
thing. How very glad my brother will be to see me. I am afraid 
I pass for a regular scamp in the memories of you Keeton people. 
You must have heard of me, Miss Grey. No? Before your time, I 
suppose. Besides, I didn’t call myself St. Paul then ; I took on that 
name in America ; it's my mother’s family name ;—that’s how you 
wouldn’t remember about me, even if you had heard. You know 
the mausoleum in the park, I dare say?” 

“Very well indeed. It used to be a favourite place with me.” 

“ Ah, yes, my last offence was shooting off pistols there, aiming 
at the heads over the entrance, you know. One of them will carry 
my mark to his last day, I believe.” 

“Yes; I remember noticing that the face of Death has a mark on 
it—a small hole.” 

He laughed again. 

“Just so. That’s my mark. Poor father! It was the great whim 
of his life to build that confounded thing, and he didn’t enjoy it after 
all. My brother, I am told, proposes to occupy part of it in good 
time. They won't put me there, you may be sure.” 

“ Your brother is the Duke?” Minola said, a faint memory returning 
to her about a wild youth of the family who had had to leave the 
army in some disgrace, and went away somewhere beyond seas. 

“Yes; I thought I told you, or that Money had mentioned it. 
Yes; I was the good-for-nothing of the family. You can’t imagine, 
though, what a number of good-for-nothings are doing well out Denvir 
City way, out in Colorado. When I was there, there were three 
fellows from the Guards, and some fellows I knew at Eton, all grow- 
ing cattle, and making money, and hunting buffalo, and potting 
Indians, and making themselves generally as happy as sandboys. I’ve 
made money myself, and might have made a lot more, I dare say.” 
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Mr. St. Paul evidently delighted to hear himself talk. 

“Tt must be a very dangerous place to live in,” Minola said, 
wishing he would talk to somebody else. 

“ Well, there’s the chance of getting your hair raised by the Indians, 
Do you know what that means—having your hair raised ?” 

**T suppose being scalped.” 

“Exactly. Well, that’s a danger. But it isn’t so much a danger 
if you don’t go about in gangs. That’s the mistake fellows make ; 
they think it’s the safe thing to do, but it isn’t. Go about in parties 
of two, and the Indians never will see you—never will notice you.” 

Minola’s eyes happened at this moment to meet those of Heron, 

“ You know Heron?” 

“Oh, yes; very well.” ' 

“A good fellow—very good fellow, though he has such odd 
philanthropic fads about niggers and man and a brother, and all that 
sort of thing. Got into a nice mess out there in St. Xavier’s, didn’t 
he?” 

“T heard that his conduct did him great honour,” Minola said 
warmly. 

“Yes, yes—of course, yes; if you look at it in that sort of way. But 
these black fellows, you know, it really isn’t worth a man’s while 
bothering about them. They’re just as well off in slavery as not— 
deuced deal better, I think; I dare say some of their kings and chiefs 
think they have a right to sell them if they like. I told Heron at the 
time I wouldn’t bother if I were he. Where’s the use, you know?” 

“Were you there at the time?” Minola asked, with some curiosity. 

“Yes, I was there. I’d been in the Oregon country, and I met 
with an accident, and got a fever, and all that; and I wanted a little 
rest and a mild climate, you know ; and I made for San Francisco, 
and some fellows there told me to go to these Settlements of ours in 
the Pacific, and I went. I saw a good deal of Heron—he was very 
hospitable and that, and then this row came on. He behaved like 
a deuced young fool, and that’s a fact.” 

“ He was not understood,” said Minola, “and he has been treated 
very badly by the Government.” 

“Of course he has. I told him they would treat him badly. They 
wouldn’t understand all his concern about black fellows—how could 
they understand it? Why didn’t he let it alone? The fellow who's 
out there now, you won’t find him bothering about such things, you 
bet—as we say out West, if you will excuse such a rough expression, 
Miss Grey. But of course Heron has been treated very badly, and 
we are going to run him for Duke’s-Keeton.” 
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Several visitors had now come in,and Mr. Heron contrived tochange 
his position and cross over to the part of the room where Minola was. 

“ Look here, Heron,” Mr. St. Paul said, “you have got a staunch 
atly here already. Miss Grey means to wear your colours, I dare say— 
do they wear colours at elections now in England ?—I don’t know— 
and you had better canvass her for her influence in Keeton. If I were 
an elector of Keeton, I’d vote for the Pope or the Sultan if Miss Grey 
asked me.” 

Meanwhile, Lady Limpenny was pleading her cause jwith Mr. 
Money. It may be said that Lady Limpenny was the wife fof a 
physician who had been knighted, and who had no children. Her 
husband was wholly absorbed in his professional occupations, and 
never even thought of going anywhere with his wife, or concerning 
himself about what she did. He knew the Money women profes- 
sionally, and except professionally he could not be said to know any- 
body. Lady Limpenny, therefore, indulged all her whims freely. 
Her most abiding or most often recurring whim was an anxiety for 
the salvation of her soul, but she had passionate flirtations meanwhile 
with china, poetry, flowers, private theatricals, lady-helps, and other 
pastimes and questions of the hour. 

“ You'll never part with that china,” Mr. Money said; “ you know 
you can’t.” 

“ Oh, but my dear Money, you don’t understand my feelings. You 
are not, you know—an old friend may say so—you are not a religious 
man, You have not been penetrated by what I call religion—not 
yet, I mean.” 

“ Not yet, certainly. Well, why don’t you send to Christie and 
Manson’s at once?” 

“ But, my dear Money, to part with my china in ¢/at way, to have 
it sent all about the world perhaps. Oh, no! I-want to part with it 
to some friend who will let me come and see it now and again.” 

“Have you thought of this, Lady Limpenny? Suppose, when 
you have sold it, you go to see it now and then, and covet it—covet 
your neighbour’s goods, perhaps long even to steal it. Where is the 
spiritual improvement then ?” 

“Money! You shock me! You horrify me! Could that be 
possible? Is there such weakness in human nature?” 

“Quite possible, I assure you. You have been yourself describing 
the influence of these unregulated likings. How do you know that 
they may not get the better of you in another way? Take my advice, 
and keep your china. _It will do you less harm in your own possession 
than in that of anybody else.” 
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“Tf I could think so, my dear Money !” 

“Think it over, my dear Lady Limpenny ; look at it from this 
point of view, and let me know your decision—then we can talk 
about it again.” 

Lady Limpenny relapsed for a while into reflection, with a 
doubtful and melancholy expression upon her face. Money, however, 
had gained his point, or, as he would himself have expressed it, 
** choked her off” for the moment. 

“T don’t like your new friend,” said Minola to Victor. 

“« My new friend? Who’s he?” 

“ Your friend Mr. St. Paul.” 

“ Oh, he isn’t a new friend, or a friend at all. He is rather an old 
acquaintance, if anything.” 

“Well, I don’t like him.” 

“Nor I. Don’t let yourself be drawn into much talk with him.” 

“No? Then there zs somebody you don’t like, Mr. Heron. 
That’s a healthy sign. I really thought you liked all men and all 
women, without exception.” 

“Well, I am not good at disliking people, but I don’t like Asm, 
and I didn’t like to see him talking to you.” 

“Indeed? Yet he is a political ally of yours and of Mr. Money 
now.” 

“ That’s a different thing ; and I don’t know anything very bad ot 
him, only I had rather you didn’t have too much to say to him. He’s 
a rowdy, that’s all. If I had a sister, I shouldn’t care to have him for 
an acquaintance of hers.” 

“Ts it a vice to know him?” 

“ Almost, for women,” Heron said abruptly ; and presently, having 
left Minola, interposed, as if without thinking of it, between Lucy 
Money and St. Paul, who was engaging her in conversation. 


CHAPYrER XIV. 
A MIDNIGHT CONFIDENCE. 


Mr. Sr. Paut stayed to dinner that day, being invited by Money 
without ceremony, and accepting the invitation in the easiest way. 
Victor Heron declined to remain. ‘The family and Minola, with 
Mr. St. Paul, made up the party. St. Paul was very attentive to 
Mrs. Money, who appeared to be delighted with him. He talked all 
through the dinner—he hardly ever stopped ; he had an adventure in 
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Texas, or in Mexico, or in the South Sea Islands, apropos of every- 
thing ; he seemed equally pleased whether his listeners believed or 
disbelieved his stories, and he talked of his own affairs with a cool 
frankness, as if he was satisfied that all the world must know every- 
thing about him, and that he might as well speak bluntly out. He 
could not be called cynical in manner, for cynicism presupposes a 
sort of affectation, a defiance, or a deliberate fose of some kind, 
and St. Paul seemed absolutely without affectation—completely self- 
satisfied and easy. Victor had spoken of him as “a rowdy, that’s all.” 
But that was not all. He was—if such a phrase could be tolerated 
—a “gentleman rowdy.” His morals and his code of honour seemed 
to be those of a Mexican horse-stealer, and yet anybody must have 
known that he was by birth and early education an English gentle- 
man. 

“T don’t think I know a soul about town,” he said. “I looked 
in at the club once or twice—always kept up my subscription there 
during my worst of times—and I didn’t see a creature I could recollect. 
I dare say the people who know my brother won’t care to know me. 
I did leave such a deuce of a reputation behind me ; and they'll all 
be sure to think I haven’t got a red cent—a penny, I mean. There 
they are mistaken. Somehow, the money-making gift grows on you 
out West.” 

“Why don’t you settle down?” Money asked. “Get into Parlia- 
ment, marry, range yourself, and all that—make up with your brother, 
and be all right. You have plenty of time before you yet.” 

“My good fellow, what do you call plenty of time? Look at 
me—lI’m as bald as if I were a judge.” 

“Oh, bald ! that’s nothing. Everybody is bald nowadays.” 

“ But I’m thirty-five! Thirty-five—think of that, young ladies ! a 
grizzed, grim old fogey—what is it Thackeray says?—all girls know 
‘Thackeray. Who on earth would marry me? My brother and his 
wife have given me such a shockingly bad character. Some of it I de- 
served, perhaps ; some of it, I didn’t. They think I have disgraced the 
family name, I dare say. What did the family name do for me, I should 
like to know? Out in Texas we didn’t care much about family names.” 

“T entirely agree with your view of things, Mr. St. Paul,” Mrs. 
Money said, in her soft melancholy tone. “ England is destroyed by 
caste and class. I honour a man of family who has the spirit to put 
away such ideas.” 

“Oh, it would be all well enough if one were the eldest brother, 
and had the money, and all that. I should like to be the Duke, I dare 
say, well enough. But I can’t be that, and I’ve been very happy 
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hunting buffaloes for months together, and no one but an old Indian 
to speak to. I don’t disgrace the Duke’s family name, for I’ve’dropped 
it, nor any courtesy title, for I don’t use any. I believe they have 
forgotten me altogether in Keeton. Miss Grey tells me so.” 

“Excuse me,” Minola said, “I didn’t say that, for I didn’t know. 
I only said I didn’t remember hearing of you by your present name ; 
but I didn’t know any of the family at the Castle. We belonged to 
the towns-people, and were not likely to have much acquaintance with 
the Castle.” 

“Except at election time—I know,” St. Paul said, with a laugh. 
“ Well, I’m worse off now, for they won’t know me even at election 
time.” 

Then the talk went off again under St. Paul’s leadership, and 
almost by his sole effort, to. his adventurous life, and he told many 
stories of fights with Indians, of vigilance committees, of men hanged 
for horse-stealing, and of broken-down English scamps, who either 
got killed or made their fortune out West. A cool contempt for 
human life was made specially evident. “I likea place,” the narrator 
more than once observed, “where you can kill a man if you want 
to and no bother about it.” Perhaps still more evident was the 
contempt for every principle but that of comradeship. 

After dinner Mr. St. Paul only showed himself in the drawing- 
room for a moment or two, and then tock his leave. 

“ Papa,” Lucy said instantly, “do tell us all about Mr. St. Paul.” 

** Are you curious to know something about him, Miss Grey?” 
Money asked. 

“Well, he certainly seems to be an odd sort of person. Heis so 
little like what I should imagine a pirate of romance.” 

“Not a bad hit. He is a sort of pirate out of date. But he 
represents, with a little exaggeration, a certain tendency among 
younger sons to-day. Some younger sons, you know, are going 
into trade ; some are working at the bar, or becoming professional 
journalists ; some are rearing sheep in Australia, and cattle in 
Kansas and Texas. It’s a phase of civilisation worth observing, Miss 
Grey, to you who go in for being a sort of little philosopher.” 

“ Dear papa, how can you say so? Noladoes not go in for being 
anything so dry and dreadful.” 

“ The tendencies of an aristocracy must always interest a thought- 
ful mind like Miss Grey’s, Lucy,” Mrs. Money said gravely. “ There 
is at least something hopeful in the mingling of classes.” 

“In young swells becoming drovers and rowdies?” Money ob- 
served. “Hum! well, as to that—” and he stopped. 
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“T think I am a little interested in him,” Minola said ; “but only 
personally, not philosophically.” . 

“ Well, that’s nearly all about -him. He was a scamp, and he 
knocked about the world, and settled, if that can be called settling, 
out West for a while ; and he has made money, and I hope he has 
sown his wild oats ; and he has come home for variety, and, I think, 
to annoy his brother. I met him in Egypt, and I knew him in England 
too ; and so he came to see me, and he found a sort of old acquaint- 
ance in Heron. That’s all. He’s a clever fellow, and not a bad 
fellow in his way. I dare say he would have made a very decent fol- 
lower of Drake or of Raleigh if he had been born at the right time.” 

Minola’s attention was drawn away somewhat from the character, 
adventures, and philosophical interest of Mr. St. Paul to observe some 
peculiarity in the manner of Lucy Money. Although Lucy had set 
out by declaring herself wildly eager to know something about St. 
Paul, she very soon dropped out of the conversation, and drew list- 
lessly away. After a while she sat at the piano, and began slowly 
playing some soft and melancholy chords. Minola had been ob- 
serving something of a change in Lucy this present visit, something 
that she had not seen before. Mr. Money presently went to his 
study ; the women all dispersed, and Minola sat in her bedroom, 
and wondered within herself whether anything was disturbing Lucy’s 
bright little mind. 

It was curious to note how Lucy Money’s soft ways had won upon 
Minola. Lucy twined herself round the affections of the stronger 
girl, and clung to her. Mrs. Money was pleased, amused, and 
touched by the sight. The calm Theresa was a little annoyed, con- 
sidering Lucy to show thereby a lack of the composure and dignity 
befitting a woman; and Mary Blanchet was sometimes disposed to be 
jealous. Minola herself was filled with affectionate kindness for the 
overgrown child, not untempered with a dash of pity and wonder. 
She was sometimes inclined to address the girl in certain lines from 
Joanna Baillie, forgotten now even of most readers of poetry, and 
ask her, “ Thou sweetest thing that e’er didst fix its lightly-fibred 
spray on the rude rock, ah ! would’st thou cling to me?” For what- 
ever the outer world and its lookers-on may have thought of her, it 
is certain that Minola did still believe herself to be cold, unloving, 
hard to warm towards her fellow-beings. The unrestrained, unaffected 
love of Lucy filled her at once with surprise and a sweeter, softer 
feeling. 

So when she heard the patter of feet at her door she hardly had 
to wait for the familiar tap and the familiar voice to know that 
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Lucelet was there.’ Minola opened the door, and Lucelet came in 
with her hair all loosely around her, and her eyes sparkling. 

“ May I sit:a little and talk ?” and, without waiting for an answer, 
she coiled herself on the hearthrug near the chair on which Minola 
had been sitting. “ You sit there again, Nola. Are you glad to see 
me?” 

“ Very, very glad, Lucy dear.” 

“Do you love me, master ?—no?” For Minola had, among other 
things, been teaching Lucy to read Shakespeare, and Lucy had just 
become enamoured of Ariel’s tender question, and was delighted to 
turn it to her own account. 

“ Dearly, my delicate Ariel,” said Minola, carrying on the quota- 
tion ; and Lucy positively crimsoned with a double delight, having 
her quotation understood and answered, and an assurance of affection 
given. 

“Why don’t you let down your hair, Nola? Do let me see it 
now completely down. I'll do it—allow me.” And she sprang up, 
came behind Minola, and “ undid ” all her hair, so that it fell around 
her back and shoulders. Minola could hardly keep from blushing to 
be thus made a picture of and openly admired. “There, that is per- 
fectly beautiful! You look like Lady Godiva, or like the Fair One 
with the Golden Locks, if you prefer that. Did you ever read the story 
of ‘ The Fair One with the Golden Locks,’ when you were a little girl ? 
Oh, please leave your hair just as it is, and let me look at it for a 
while. Do you remember Lady Limpenny’s nonsense to-day?” 

Minola allowed her to please herself, and they began to talk ; but 
after the first joy of coming in, Lucy seemed a little déstraite, and not 
quite like herself. She fell into little moments of silence every now 
and then, and sometimes looked up into Minola’s face as if she were 
going to say something, and then stopped. 

Minola saw that her friend had something on her mind; but 
thought it best not to ask her any questions, feeling sure that if 
Lucy had anything she wished to say, Lucy would not keep it long 
unsaid. 

After a moment’s pause, “ Nola!” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“ You don’t much like men in general ? ” 

“‘ Well, Lucy dear, I don’t know that anybody much likes men in 
general, or women either. Good Christians say that they love all 
their brothers and sisters, but I don’t suppose it’s with a very ardent 
love.” 

“ But you rather go in for not liking men as a rule, don’t you?” 
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Minola was a little amused by the words “go in for not liking 
men.” They seemed to be what she knew Lucy never meant 
them for—a sort of rebuke to the affectation which would formally 
pose itself as misanthropic. Minola had of late begun to entertain 
doubts as to whether a certain amount of half-conscious egotism and 
affectation did not mingle in her old-time proclamations of a dislike 
to men. 

“T think I rather did go in for not liking men, Lucy; but I think 
I am beginning to be a little penitent. Perhaps I was rather general 
in my ideas ; perhaps the men I knew best were not very fair speci- 
mens of the human race ; perhaps men in general don’t very much 
care what I think of them.” 

“ Any man would care if he knew you, especially if he saw you 
with your hair down like that. But, anyhow, you don’t dislike a// 
men ?” 

“ Oh, no, dear. How could I dislike your father, Lucelet ?” 

“No,” Lucy said, looking round with earnest eyes ; “who could 
dislike him, Nola? I am so fond of him; I could say almost any- 
thing to him. If you knew what I have lately been talking to him 
about, you would wonder. Well, but he is not the only man you 
don’t dislike ; I am sure you don’t dislike Mr. Heron.” Her eyes 
grew more enquiring and eager than before. 

“No, indeed, Lucy; I don’t think anyone could dislike him, either.” 

“T am delighted to hear you say so ; but I want you to say some 
more. Tell me what you think of Mr. Heron ; I am curious to know. 
You are so much more clever than I, and you can understand people 
and see into them. Tell me exactly what you see in Mr. Heron.” 

“ Why do you want to know all this, Lucy ?” 

“ Because I want to hear your opinion very particularly, for you 
are not a hero-worshipper, and you don’t admire men in general. 
Some girls are such enthusiastic fools that they make a hero out of 
every good-looking young man they meet. But you are not like 
that, Nola.” 

“Oh, no! I am not like that,’ Nola echoed, not without a 
thought that now, perhaps, there were moments when she almost 
wished she were. 

“ Well, then, tell me. First, do you think Mr. Heron handsome?” 

“Yes, Lucy ; I think he is handsome.” 

“ Then, do you like him? Do tell me what you think of him.” 

“In the name of heaven,” Minola asked herself, “ why should I 
not speak the truth in answer to so plain and innocent a question ?” 
She answered quietly, and looking straight forward at the fire, 
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“T like Mr. Heron very much, Lucy. I don’t know many 
men—young men especially,—but I like him better than any young 
man I have met as yet.” 

“As yet! Yes, yes ; I am glad to hear you say that,” Lucy said, 
with beaming eyes, and growing good-humouredly saucy in her very 
delight. “As yet! Yes, you put that in well, Nola.” 

“ How so, dear ?” 

“Qh, you know. Because of the one yet to present himself ; the 
not impossible He—nearly impossible, though—who is to be fit for 
my Nola. I tell you I shall scrutinise him before I allow his pre- 
tensions to pass. Well, now, about Mr. Heron?” 

“I think him a very brave, generous, and noble-hearted young 
man. I think he has not a selfish thought or a mean purpose about 
him, and I think he has spirit and talent ; and I hope one day to 
hear that he has made himself an honourable name.” 

Lucy turned now to Minola a pair of eyes that were moist with 
tears. 

“Tell me, Nola,”—and her voice grew a little tremulous —“ don’t 
you think he is a man a woman might fall in love with?” 

There was a moment’s silence, and Lucy leaned upon Nola’s 
knees, eagerly looking into her face. Then Nola answered, in a 
quiet, measured undertone, 

“Oh, yes, Lucy ; I do indeed. I think he is a man a woman 
might fall in love with.” 

“Thank you, Nola ; that is all I wanted to ask you.” 

There was another pause. 

“ Nola !” 

“Yes, Lucy.” 

“You don’t ask me anything.” 

“ Perhaps, dear, because there is nothing I want to know.” 

“Then you do guess?” 

“Oh, yes, dear, I do guess.” 

“ Well—but what ?” 

“T suppose—that you are—engaged to Mr. Heron.” 

Lucy started up with her face all on fire. 

“Qh, no, Nola, dear darling! you have guessed too much. I 
wish I had told you, and not asked you to guess at all. We're not 
engaged. Oh, no. It’s only—well, it’s only—it’s only that I am in 
love with him, Nola. Oh, yes, so much in love with him that I 
should not like to live if he didn’t care about me—no, not one day!” 
Then Lucy hid her head in Minola’s lap and sobbed like a little 
child. 
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Perhaps the breakdown was of service to both the girls. It 
allowed poor Lucy to relieve her long pent-up feelings, and it gave 
Minola time to consider the meaning of the revelation as composedly 
as she could, and to think of what she ought to say and do. 

Lucy presently looked up with a gleam of April brightness in her 
eyes. 

“ Do you think me foolish, Nola, for telling you this?” 

“Well, dear, I don’t know whether you ought to have told it 
to me.” 

“ I couldn’t do without' telling it to somebody, Nola. I think I 
must be like that king I read about somewhere—I forget his name; 
no, I believe it was not the king, but his servant—who had to tell 
the secret to some listener, and so told it to the reeds on the sea- 
shore. If I had not told this to somebody, I must have told it to 
the reeds.” 

Minola almost wished she had told it to the reeds. There were 
reeds enough beneath the little bridge which Nola loved in Regent’s 
Park, and had they been possessed of the secret, she might have 
looked over the bridge for ever, and dreamed dreams as the lazy 
water flowed on beneath, and even noted and admired the whispering 
reeds, and they would never have whispered that secret to her. 

“T think papa guesses it,” Lucy said. “I am sure he does, 
because he talked to me of—oh, well, of a different person, and asked 
me if I cared about him, and I told him that I didn’t. He said he 
was glad, for he didn’t much like him ; but that I should marry any- 
one I liked—always provided, Nola, that he happened to like me, 
which doesn’t at all follow. I know papa likes Mr. Heron.” 

“Then, Lucy, would it not be better to tell Mr. Money ?” 

“Oh, Nola! I couldn’t tell him that—I could tell him almost 
anything, but I couldn’t tell him that. Are you not sorry for me, 
Nola? Oh, say you are sorry for me! The other day—it only 
seems the other day—I was just as happy as a bird: Do say you 
are sorry for me.” 

“ But, my dear, I don’t know why there should be any sorrow 
about it. Why should not everything prove to be perfectly happy ?” 

“ Do you think so, Nola ?” 

She looked up to Nola with an expression of childlike ansiety. 

“Why should it not be so, Lucy? If I were a man, I should be 
very much in love with you, dear. You are the girl that men ought 
to be in love with.” 

There was a certain tone of coldness or constraint in Minola’s 
voice which could not escape even Lucy’s observation. 
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* You think me weak and foolish, I know very well, Nola, because 
I have made such a confession as this. For all your kindness and 
your good heart, I know that you despise any girl who allows herself 
to fall in love with a man. You don’t care about men, and you think 
we ought to have more dignity, and not to prostrate ourselves before 
them ; and you are quite right. Only some of us can’t help it.” 

“No,” said Minola sadly ; “ I suppose not.” 

‘There! You look all manner of contempt at me. I should 
like to have you painted as the Queen of the Amazons—you would 
look splendid. But I may trust to your friendly heart and your 
sympathy all the same, I know. You will pity us weaker girls, and 
you won't be too hard on us. I want you to help me.” 

“ Can I help you, Lucy? Shall I ask Mr. Heron if he is in love 
with you? I will, if you like.” 

“Oh, Nola, what nonsense! That only shows how ridiculous 
you think me. No, I only mean that you should give me your sym- 
pathy, and let me talk to you. And—you observe things so well— 
just to use your eyes for my sake. Oh, there is so much a friend 
may do! And he thinks so much of you, and always talks to you 
50 freely,” 

Yes, Minola thought to herself ; he always talks to me very freely 
—we are good friends. If he were in love with Lucy, I dare say he 
would tell me. Why shouldhe not? She tells me that she is in love 
with him—that is a proof of her friendship. 

We can think in irony as well as speak in it, and Minola was dis- 
posed at present to be a little sarcastic. She did not love such 
disclosures as Lucy had been making. There seemed to be a lack of 
that instinctive delicacy in them, which, as she fancied, might be the 
possession of a girl were she brought up naked in a South-Sea islet. 
Fresh and innocent as Lucy was, yet this revelation seemed wanting 
in pure self-respect. Perhaps, too, it was in keeping with Minola’s 
old creed to believe that this was just the sort of girl whom most 
men would be sure to love. At any rate, she was for the moment in 
a somewhat bitter mood. Something of this must have shown itself 
in her expression, for Lucy said, in a tone of frightened remonstrance, 

“Now, Nola, I havetold you all. I have betrayed myself to you, 
and if you only despise me and feel angry with me, oh, what shall 
I do? Isn’t it strange—you both came the same day here—you 
and he, for the first time—I mean the first time since I saw you at 
school. Am I to lose you too?” 

There was something so simple and helpless in this piteous ap- 
peal, with its implied dread of a love proving hopeless, that no irony 
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or anger could have prevailed against it in Minola’s breast. She 
threw her arm round the child’s neck, and petted and soothed her. 

“Why should you lose both—why should you lose either?” 
Minola said. “Ican promise you for one, Lucy dear; and if I 
could promise you for the other too, you might be sure of him. He 
must be a very insensible person, Lucy, who fails to appreciate you. 
Only don’t make it too plain, dear, to anyone but me. They say 
that men like to do the love-making for themselves—and you have 
not the slightest need to go out of your way. Tell me—does he know 
anything of this ?” 

“ Oh, no, Nola.” 

“ Nor guess anything at all ?” 

“Oh, no,—I am sure not—I don’t think so. You didn’t guess 
anything—now, did you ?—and how could he?” 

Minola felt a little glad to hear of this—for the dignity of woman- 
hood, she said to herself. But she did not know how long it would 
last, for Lucy was not a person likely to accomplish great efforts of 
self-control for the mere sake of the abstract dignity of womanhood. 
For the moment, all Minola could do was to express full sympathy 
with her friend, and at the same time to counsel her gently not to 
betray her secret. Lucy went to her bedroom at last, much flutter- 
ing and quivering, but also relieved and encouraged, and she fell 
asleep, for all her love-pains, long before Minola did. 

“ She will be very happy,” Minola sat thinking, when she was 
alone. “She has a great deal already. A loving father and mother 
and sister; a happy home, where she is sheltered against everything ; 
a future all full of brightness. He will love her—I suppose. She’s 
very pretty, and sweet, and obliging ; and he is simple and manly, 
and would be drawn by her pure, winning ways ; and men like him 
are fond of women who don’t profess to be strong. Well, if I can 
help her, I will do so—it will be something to see her completely 
happy, and him too.” 

Whereupon, for no apparent reason, the tears sprang into Minola’s 
eyes, and she found a vain wish arising in her heart that she had 
never renewed her acquaintance with Lucy Money, never been per- 
suaded by Mary Blanchet to visit her, never stood upon her threshold 
and met Victor Heron there. 

“ Why not wish at once that I had never been born ?” she said, 
half tearful, half scornful of her tears. “One thing is as easy now 
as the other, and as useful, and not to have been born would have 
saved many idle hours and much heartache,” 
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CHAPTER XV. 
A MORNING CONFIDENCE. 


MINOLA rose next morning with a bewildering and oppressed 
sense of disappointment and defeat. The whole of her scheme of 
life had broken down. Her little bubble-world had burst. All her 
plans of bold independence and of contented life, of isolation from 
social trammels, and freedom from woman’s weaknesses, had broken 
down. She had always thought scorn of those who said that women 
could not feel friendship for men without danger of feeling love— 
and now, what was she but a cruel mocking evidence of the folly of 
her confidence? Alas, no romantic school-girl could have fallen 
more suddenly into love than Minola haddone. There was but one 
man whom she had ever seen with whom she had coveted a friendship, 
and she now knew, only too well, that in her breast the friendship 
had already caught fire, and blazed into love. Where was Alceste 
now, and the Alceste standard by which she had proposed to test all 
men and women, well convinced beforehand that she would find 
them wanting? She could not even flatter herself that she had been 
faithful to her faith, and that if she had succumbed at the very outset 
it was because the first-comer actually proved to be an Alceste. No, 
she could not cram this complacent conviction into her mind. Victor 
Heron was a generous and noble-hearted young man, she felt assured ; 
but she had not fallen in love with him because of any assurance 
that he was like the hero of her girlhood. She made no attempt to 
deceive herself in this way. In her proud resentment of her weak- 
ness she even trampled upon it with undeserved scorn. “I fell in 
love with him,” she said to herself, “just as the silliest girl falls in 
love—because he was there, and I couldn’t help it.” 

It was not merely Lucy’s revelation which had forced upon 
Minola a knowledge of her own feelings. This had perhaps so 
sent conviction home as to render illusion or self-deception im- 
possible any longer, but it was not that which first told her of her 
weakness. That had long been more and more making itself known 
to her. It was plain to her now that since the first day when she 
stood upon the bridge with him in the Park, and looked into the 
canal, she had loved him. ‘ Oh, why did I not know it then?” she 
asked, wearily, of herself. ‘I could have avoided him—have never 
seen him again—and it might so have come to nothing, and at least 
we should not have to meet.” 

Amid all her pain of the night and the morning, one question 
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was ever repeating itself, “ Will this] last?” That the fever which 
burned her was love—genuine love—the regular old love of the 
romances and the poets—she could not doubt. She knew it because 
it was so new a feeling. Had she walked among ‘a fever-stricken 
population, refusing to believe in the danger of infection, and satisfied 
that the fearless and the wise were safe, and had she suddenly felt 
the strange pains and unfamiliar heats, and found the senses 
beginning to wander, she would have known that this was fever. 
The pangs of death are new to all alike when they come, but those 
who are about to die are conscious—even in their last moments of con- 
sciousness—that this new summons has the one awful meaning. So 
did Minola know only too well what the meaning was of this new 
pain. ‘“ Will it last?” was her cry to herself. “ Shall I have to go 
through life with this torture always to bear? Is it true that women 
have to bear this for years and years—that some of them never get 
over it?” 

“ Oh, I shall never get over it—never, never!” she cried out in 
bitterness. She was very bitter now against herself and fate. 
She did not feel that it is better to love vainly than not at all. 
Indeed, such consoling conviction belongs to the poet who philoso- 
phises on love, or to the disappointed lover who is already beginning 
to be consoled. It does not do much good to anyone in the actual hour 
of pain. Minola cordially and passionately wished that she had not 
loved, or seen anyone whom she could love. She was full of wrath 
and scorn for herself, and believed herself humbled and shamed. 
Her whole life was crossed ; her quiet was all gone ; she was now 
doomed to an existence of perpetual self-constraint and renunciation, 
and even deception. She had a secret which she must conceal from 
the world as if it was a murder. She must watch her words, her 
movements, her very glances, lest any sudden utterance, or gesture, 
or blush, should betray her. She would wake in the night in terror, 
lest in some dream she might have called out some word or name 
which had roused Mary Blanchet in the next room, and betrayed her. 
She must meet Victor Heron, Heaven knows how often, and talk with 
him as a friend, and never let one gleam of the truth appear. She 
must hear Lucy Money tell of her love, and be the confidante of her 
childlike emotions. Not often, perhaps, has a proud and sensitive 
girl been tried so strangely. ‘‘I thought I hated men before,” she 
kept saying to herself. “I do hate them now ; and women and all. 
I hate him most of all, because I know that I so love him.” 

All this poor Minola kept saying or thinking to herself that 
morning as she listlessly dressed. It is not too much to say that the 
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very air seemed changed for her. She had only one resolve to sus- 
tain her, but that was at least as strong as her love, or as death—the 
resolve that, come what would, she must keep her secret. Victor 
Heron believed himself her friend, and desired to be nothing more. 
No human soul but her own must know that her feeling to him was 
not the same. She would have known the need of that resolve even 
if she had never been entrusted with poor dear little Lucy’s secret. 
But the more calmly she thought over that little story, the more she 
thought it likely that Lucy’s dream might come to be fulfilled. 

The world—that is to say, the breakfast-room and the Money 
family—had to be faced. The family were as pleasant as ever, except 
Lucy, who looked pale and troubled, and at whom her father looked 
once or twice keenly, but without making any remark, 

“ T have had a letter from Lady Limpenny already this morning,’ 
Mr. Money observed. 

All professed an interest in the contents of the letter, even 
Theresa. 

Mr. Money began to read: 

“ Thank you a thousand times, my dear Money——” 

“ We are very friendly, you see, Miss Grey,” he said, breaking off. 
“* But it’s not any peculiar friendship for me. She always calls men 
by their names after the first interview.” 

“She generally addresses papa as ‘ my dear,’ without any proper 
name appended,” said Lucy, who did not much like Lady Lim- 
penny. “She always likes the men of a family, and always hates the 
women.” 

“ Lucy, my dear,” her mother pleaded, “ how can you say so! 
Laura Limpenny and I are true friends.” 

“She is giving us good help with our schools and our church,” 
Theresa Money said ; “and Reginald” (Theresa’s engaged lover) 
“ thinks very highly of her.” 

“ She always praises men, and they all think highly of her,” Lucy 
persisted ; “and it is something to be Lady Anything.” 

“ T assure you, Miss Grey,” Mrs. Money said, “that Lady Lim- 
penny is the most sincere and unpretending creature. She is not an 
aristocrat—she has nothing to do with aristocracy ; if she had, there 
could be little sympathy, as you may well believe, between her and 
me, for you know my convictions. The aristocracy of this country 
are its ruin! When England falls—and the hour of her fall is near— 
it will not be due to beings like Laura Limpenny.” 

“There I agree with you, dear,” Mr. Money gravely said. “Shall 
I go on ?” 
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He went on. 

“Thank you a thousand times, my dear Money, for your wise and 
Christianlike advice. I willkeep my china. I am convinced now that 
my ideas of yesterday were wrong, and even sinful. I had a charming 
talk with a dear esthetic man last evening, after I saw you, and he 
assures me that my china is a collection absolutely unique ; and that, 
if I were to part with it, Mrs. De Vallancey would manage, at any 
cost, or by any contrivance, to get hold of it ; and your darling wife 
knows how I hate Mrs. De Vallancey. I now feel that it is my duty 
to keep the china, and that a love for the treasures of art is in itself 
an act of homage to the Great Creator of all. 

“ My sweetest love to your darling wife and angei-girls. Kind 
regards to the young lady with the hair; and when you see our dear 
friend Heron, do tell him that I expect him to call on me very soon. 

“ Ever yours, 
“ LAURA LIMPENNY.” 

“Our dear friend Heron!’” exclaimed Lucy, in surprise and 
anger. “Does she know Mr. Heron so well as that?” 

“She met him here, yesterday, for the first time,” Mr. Money said; 
“but that’s quite enough for Lady Limpenny. She has taken a 
violent liking to him already, and enrols him among her dear friends. 
Seriously, she would be rather a useful person for Heron to know. 
She knows everyone, and will do anything. Her husband attends all 
the old women of quality, and a good many of the young women too. 
I shouldn’t be surprised if Sir James Limpenny—or his wife—could 
get Heron a hearing from some great personage.” 

“T am sure he won't do that,” said Lucy warmly. “I don’t 
believe Mr. Heron would condescend to be helped on in that sort of 
way.” 

“Why not?” Minola asked. “I think Lady Limpenny is a more 
creditable ally than a person like Mr. St. Paul. If a man wants to 
succeed in life, I suppose he must try all the usual arts.” 

“T didn’t think you would have said that of Mr. Heron, Nola,” 
said Lucy, hurt and wondering. 

Nola did not think she would have said it herself twelve hours 
ago. Why she said it now she could not tell. Perhaps she was 
womanish enough to feel annoyed at the manner in which Lucy 
seemed to appropriate Victor Heron’s cause, and womanish enough, 
too, to relieve her mind by saying disparaging things of him. 

Mr. Money’s eyes twinkled with an amused smile. 

“See how you wrong a man sometimes, you ladies—even the 
most reasonable among you. Heron is more Quixotic than you think, 
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Miss Grey. I have had a letter from him this very morning about 
St. Paul. I'll read it if you like—it need not be kept secret from 
anybody here.” 

Mrs. Money and Lucy earnestly asked to have the letter read, and 
Mr. Money read it accordingly :— 


“My dear Money,—I don’t like St. Paul, and I won’t march 
through Coventry with him. I think he is unprincipled and dis- 
creditable, and if I can’t get in for Keeton without his helping-hand, 
I'll stay out of Keeton, and that’s all about ¢Aa¢. I know you will 
agree with me when you think this over. Excuse haste and abrupt- 
ness. I want to make my position clear to you without any loss of 
time, 

“Yours faithfully, 
“VicTtoR HERON.” 


“Now, Nola, you see you were wrong,” the triumphant Lucy 
exclaimed. 

“T do not like Mr. St. Paul,” the quiet Theresa observed. “He 
seems to me godless and demoralised. He spoke in the lightest and 
most scoffing way of the labours of the Church among the heathen 
populations.” 

“T liked him,” Mrs. Money sighed. “I liked him because he had 
the spirit to resign his rank and fling away his title.” 

“T think his rank rather resigned him,” Mr. Money observed. 
“ Anyhow, one must in the ordinary world consent to take up with a 
scamp now and then. Heron says he won’t have anything to do with 
St. Paul, and Lucy undertakes to say for him that he won’t be 
patronised by Lady Limpenny. I ask you all calmly, as civilised and 
Christian beings, how is a young fellow to get on in London who 
won't consent to be helped by scamps and old women?” 

“Mr. Heron represents a political cause,” the eager Lucy began. 

Her father looked quietly round at her. 

“Why, Lucelet, my dear, when did you come to know anything 
about political causes, or to care about them? I thought you only 
cared for the renascence of art—isn’t it renascence you call it? I 
understood that politics were entirely beneath the notice of all your 
school. Pray tell me, Mistress Politician, to which side of politics 
your father belongs ?” 

“Oh, papa, for shame! What nonsense! As if I didn’t know. 
Of course you are a Liberal—an advanced Liberal.” 

“Good; and our friend Heron?” 
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“ An advanced Liberal too. Of course I know that you are on 
his side.” 

“That I am on his side? That he is on my side wouldn’t do, I 
suppose, although I am somewhat the elder, and am in Parliament 
while he is not in, and is not particularly likely to be if he continues 
to be so squeamish. What are the political views of our young friend 
the artist, the poet, the bard, or whatever you please to call him?” 

“ Mr. Blanchet ?”—Lucy slightly coloured. 

“Mr. Blanchet, yes. Am I on his side?” 

“Oh, he has no side. He knows nothing of politics,” Lucy said, 
contemptuously. 

“Stupid of him, isn’t it?” 

“Very stupid. At least, Isuppose so: I don’t know. Oh, yes; I 
think every man ought to understand politics.” 

Mr. Money smiled, and let the subject drop. 

When breakfast was over, Mr. Money suddenly said, 

“Miss Grey, you always profess to know something about politics. 
Anyhow, you know something about Keeton folks, and you can give 
me some useful hints about their ways with which I can instruct our 
dear friend Heron, as Lady Limpenny calls him. Would you mind 
coming to my study for a quarter of an hour, away from all this 
womankind, and answering me a few questions?” 

Minola was a little surprised, but showed no surprise, and only 
said that she would be delighted, of course. Mr. Money offered her 
his arm with a somewhat old-fashioned courtesy which contrasted 
not unbecomingly with his usual cheery bluntness of manner to 
women and men alike. 

“ Not many ladies come here, Miss Grey,” Money said, offering 
her a chair when they were in the study. “ Lucelet looks in very 
often, to be sure, but only as a messenger ; she doesn’t come into 
council.” 

“Do I come into council?” Minola asked, with a smile and a 
little of heightened colour. “I shall feel myself of great importance.” 

“Well, yes, into council. First about yourself. I have been 
looking into your affairs a little, Miss Grey—don’t be angry ; we are 
all fond of you in this house, and you don’t seem to have anyone in 
particular to look after your interests.” 

“Tt was very kind and good of you. I have not many friends, 
Mr. Money ; but I am afraid the word ‘interests’ is rather too large 
for any affairs of mine. Have I any interests? Mary Blanchet 
understands all my affairs much better than I do.” 

“Yes, they may be called interests, I think. You know that 
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anybody who likes can find out everything about people’s wills, and 
all that. Do you know anything about your father’s will?” 

“No,” Minola said, with a start, and feeling the tears coming to 
her eyes. “I don’t, Mr. Money. At least, not much. I know that 
he left me some money—so much every year; not much—it would 
not be much for Lucy—but enough for me and Mary Blanchet. 
Mary Blanchet manages it for me, and makes it go twice as far as I 
could. We never spend it all—I mean, we haven't spent it all 
this year. I should never be able to manage or to get on at all only 
for her.” 

Minola spoke with eagerness now, for she was afraid that she 
was about to receive some of the advice which worldly people call 
wise, and to be admonished of the improvidence of sharing her little 
purse with Mary Blanchet. 

** And, indeed, I ought to do something for her—something par- 
ticular,” she hastened to add, for she was seized with a sudden fear 
that Mr. Money might have heard somewhere of her resolve to have 
Mr. Blanchet’s poems printed at her own expense, and might proceed 
to remonstrate with her. 

Mr. Money smiled, seeing completely through her, and only think- 
ing to himself that she was a remarkably good girl, and that he much 
wished he had a son to marry her. 

“ Do you know what I was thinking of?” he asked bluntly. 
“T am sure you were thinking about me, for you laughed—at my 
ignorance of business ways, I suppose ?” 

“ Not at all; I was thinking that I should like to have a son, anc 
that I should like you to marry him.” 

Minola laughed and coloured, but took his words as they were 
meant, in all good humour and kindness. 

“If you had a son, Mr. Money, I am sure I would marry him if 
you asked me, and he——” 

“Thank you. Well, I am only sorry I can’t take you at your 
word. But that wasn’t exactly what I brought you here to tell you. 
What I want to tell you is this. You are likely to have a good deal 
of property of one kind and another, Miss Grey. Your father, I find, 
made a good deal of money in his time, and saved it ; bought houses 
and built houses; bought up annuities, insurances, shares in com- 
panies—all manner of things. He only left his property to his 
present wife for her use of what it brings every year during her life. 
At her death it all comes to you, and I’m told she can’t live long.” 

“Oh, but she may. I hope and pray that she may,” Minola 
exclaimed. “It seems shocking to watch for a woman’s death, 
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especially when we were not very friendly to each other. I don’t 
want the money; I have enough, quite enough. I shouldn’t know 
what to do with it. I don’t care much about new dresses, and 
bonnets, and the fashions, and all that; and what could I do with 
money, living alone in my quiet way? I think a girl of my age, 
living all to herself, and having much money, would be perfectly 
ridiculous. Why could not her husband get it, if the poor creature 
dies? That would be only right. I am sure he may have it 
for me.” 

“He mayn’t have it for me, though,” Mr. Money said. “You 
have no one, it seems to me, to look after your interests, and I'll 
take the liberty to do so, for lack of a better, whether you 
like it or not. However, we can talk about that when the time comes.” 

Minola gave a sort of shudder. 

“ When the time comes! That seems so dreadful ; as if we were 
only waiting for the poor woman to be dead to snatch at whatever 
she left behind her. Mr. Money, is there really no other way ?—must 
I have this property?” 

“If she dies before you, yes—it will come to you. Of course 
you know that it isn’t great wealth in the London sense. It won't 
constitute you an heiress in the Berkeley Square sense, but it will give 
you a good deal of miscellaneous property fora young woman. Well, 
as to that, I'll see that you get your rights ; and the only thing I have 
to ask is just that you will not do anything decided, or anything at 
all, in this business without consulting me.” 

“Oh, indeed, I can faithfully promise you that. I have no other 
friend whom I could possibly consult, or who would take any interest 
in me.” 

“ Come, now, I can’t believe that. If you wish, you can be like 
the young lady in Sheridan’s song—friends in all the aged you'll meet, 
and lovers in the young.” 

“T don’t want to be like her in that.” 

“In having friends in all the aged?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know; in anything. I am well content with the 
friends I have.” 

“ Well, some of them, at least, are well content with you. Now, 
Miss Grey, I want to speak to you of something that concerns me. 
You and my daughter Lucy are great friends?” 

Minola almost started. 

“T am very fond of Lucy.” 

“ And she is very fond of you. We all are, for that matter. Did 
you ever hear of an old Scottish saying about a person having a face 
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like a fiddle—not in shape, you know, but in power of attracting 
people, and rousing sympathy ?” 

“Yes. 1 think I remember it in some of Scott’s novels.” 

“Very well. I think you have a face like a fiddle ; all our sym- 
pathies are drawn to you. Now, that is why I speak to you of some- 
thing which I wouldn’t talk about to any other woman of your age— 
not even to my own daughter Theresa, an excellent creature, but not 
over sympathetic. I am very fond of my Lucelet. She isn’t strong ; 
she hasn’t great intelligence. I know my little goose is not a swan, 
but she is very sweet, and sensitive, and loving; the most affectionate 
little creature that ever was made happy or unhappy bya man. I 
am morbidly anxious about her happiness. Now, you are her friend, 
and a thousand times cleverer and stronger than she, and she looks 
up to you. She would tell you anything. as she told you anything 
lately ?” 

Minola hesitated. 

“ Oh, you needn’t hesitate, or think of any breach of confidence. 
You may tell me. I could get it all from herself ina moment. It 
isn’t about that I want to ask you. Well, I'll save you all trouble, 
She has told you something.” 

“She has.” 

“ She is in love !” 

Minola assented. 

Mr. Money ran his hand through his hair, got up, and walked a 
turn or two up and down the study. 

“The other day she was a child, and cared for nobody in the 
world but her mother and me. Now a young fellow comes along, 
and, like the Earl of Lowgave’s lassie in the old song, she does not 
love her mammy nor she does not love her daddy.” 

“Oh, but I don’t think that at all,” Miss Grey said earnestly. 
“No girl could be fonder of her father and mother.” 

Mr. Money smiled good-humouredly, but with a look of pity, as 
one who corrects an odd mistake. 

“T know that very well, Miss Grey, and I was not speaking 
seriously, or grumbling at my little lassie. But it does astonish us 
elderly parents, when we find out all of a sudden that there are other 
persons more important than we in the eyes of our little maidens, 
and we may as well relieve our minds by putting the feeling into 
words. Well, you know the hero of this little romance?” 

Minola was looking steadily at the fire, and away from Mr. Money. 
She did not answer at once, and there wasa pause. The suddenness 
of the silence aroused her, 
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“Oh, yes, Mr. Money. I know who he is,” she said, without 
looking round. 

“Very well. Now comes the delicate part of my questioning. 
Of course you can’t be expected to read the secrets of other people’s 
hearts, and I suppose you are not in zs confidence.” 

“No, indeed,” she said very quietly. 

“ No—you couldn’t tell how he feels towards my Lucelet ?” 

Minola shook her head. 

“Tf I were a man, I am sure I should be in love with her,” she 
said. 

“You think so? Yes, perhaps so ; but in this case, somehow—— 
Well, Miss Grey, another question, and then I’ll release you: and speak 
to me frankly, like a true girl to a plain man, who treats her as such. 
Is there any woman, as far as you know, who is more to him than 
Lucelet ?” 

Mr. Money had now come near to where Minola was sitting. He 
stood leaning against the chimney-piece, and looking fixedly into her 
face. At first she did not even understand the meaning of his question. 
Then suddenly she felt that her cheeks began to burn and her heart 
to beat. She looked up in wonder and pain, but she saw so much of 
earnestness and anxiety in Mr. Money’s face that it would have been 
impossible not to understand and respect his purpose. In his 
anxiety for his daughter’s happiness his whole soul was absorbed. 
Minola’s heart forgot its own pain for the moment. Her own 
memory of a father was not of one thus unselfishly absorbed. She 
answered without hesitation and with quiet self-possession, 

“Oh, no, Mr. Money. I know of no such woman. So far as I 
can guess, none such exists.” 

Mr. Money drew a deep breath, and his eyes brightened. 

“Miss Grey,” he said, “I think any other woman in the world 
would have told me she wasn’t in Mr.—-, in Ais, secrets, or given me 
some evasive or petulant answer. I thank you a thousand times. We 
may then—I may—pursue without compunction my matchmaking 
schemes. They are not very selfish ; they are only for Lucelet’s 
happiness. I would ask one of my office clerks to marry her if she 
loved him and he was likely to make her happy ; and I would set 
them up in life. You may guess, then, whether this idea pleases me. 
But I confess I didn’t think—well, of course, your assurance is enough, 
but I began to think of something different.” 

Minola rose to go away. 

“One word, Miss Grey. Pray don’t say anything to my wife about 
this. She is the truest and kindest of women, as you know, but she 
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can’t understand keeping anything a secret, and she always begs of 
us to leave her out of the smallest plot of the most innocent kind, 
because she must let it all out prematurely. Now I'llrelease you, and 
you have, at all events, one friend in life to be going on with—friend 
among the aged I mean: the rest will come fast enough.” 

With a bewildered head and a bursting heart, Minola found her 
way to her own room. 





(Zo be continued.) 


SLEEP ON: A DIRGE. 


(Based on the French.) 


I 

THE daisies prank thy grassy grave ; 

Above, the dark pine-branches wave : 
Sleep on. 

Below, the merry runnel sings, 

And swallows sweep with glancing wings : 
Sleep on, Marie, sleep on. 


lr 
Some whisper words of doubt and shame, 
Or, lightly laughing, breathe thy name : 
Sleep on. 
Slander may never harm thee now, 
God’s gentle hand upon thy brow : 
Sleep on, Marie, sleep on. 


WI 

Calm as a summer sea at rest, 

Thy meek hands folded on thy breast, 
Sleep on ; 

Hushed into stillness life’s sharp pain, 

Nought but the pattering of the rain : 
Sleep on, Marie, sleep on. 


JOHN H, DAVIES, 
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A COMING CLOSE APPROACH OF 
MARS. 


I N August 1719 a ruddy star, far bfighter than any of that colour 
which persons then living remembered to have seen, was observed 
shining towards the south at midnight. Astronomers knew it to be 
the planet Mars, but Mars had not shone so resplendently for 79 years, 
nor was the planet again to shine so brightly for 79 years to come. Per- 
sons who were ignorant or who knew but little of astronomy supposed 
that some new star had made its appearance. Baron de Zach, in his 
Correspondance Astronomique, states that considerable alarm was expe- 
rienced on this account. In 1798 the idea was again entertained by 
many that a new star was shining in the heavens, though men do not 
appear to have been much alarmed in consequence. In the autumn 
of the present year the planet Mars will present a similar appearance 
of unusual splendour, and as he will not be seen under such favour- 
able conditions again during the present century, or indeed during the 
lifetime of any of the astronomers now living, considerable interest is 
attached to the circumstance, and preparations are being made in all 
observatories for the careful study of the planet’s position and ap- 
pearance. 

It may be interesting, before proceeding to describe the features 
of interest which this planet presents, and especially the circum- 
stances which render astronomers anxious to observe Mars with 
exceptional care during his approaching visit, to explain why the 
planet is much more favourably placed for observation on some 
occasions than on others. It is singular how little is generally known, 
even by many who read books of astronomy, respecting either the 
real or the apparent motions of the planets. Indeed, one may go a 
little further and say that few are aware even how the stars are 
carried by the diurnal motion round the vault of the heavens, though 
the motion is going on unchangingly, hour by hour, day by day, year by 
year. The Astronomer Royal once told me that he was satisfied many 
well-educated persons had never noticed the fact that the stars rise 
and set (many of them) and are carried over from east to west like 
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the sun and the moon. How easily such matters may escape attention 
is shown also by the fact that in a little primer of astronomy, pre- 
pared by one who has observed the celestial bodies with the telescope, 
the strange mistake is made of describing the stars which pass over- 
head in London as rising and setting on a slant, whereas in point ot 
fact those stars never rise and set at all, or come within two dozen 
moon-breadths of the horizon. But it is less surprising that the 
motions of the planets should be unfamiliar to many, for these motions, 
though really simple enough, are, in appearance, very complicated. 
Nor can they be recognised or thoroughly understood in a few nights, 
or even in many years, from actual unassisted observation of the 
heavens. If the planet Mars, for example, were simply watched 
as he traversed the star sphere, and his place mapped down night after 
night when he could be seen (the parts of his track where he could 
not be seen being filled in by inference), he would be found to move in 
the following strange way. After travelling awhile as the sun does 
in his yearly course (forwards let us call this motion) he stops, goes 
a goodly distance back, and then advances again, his track thus 
making an irregular loop. Then he advances again, going more than 
round the star sphere again, and makes another backward loop, about 
a seventh of a circuit in advance of his former loop. Again he goes 
more than once round advancingly, and then makes another back- 
ward loop ; and so on continually, each loop lying rather less than . 
a seventh of a circuit of the heavens in front of the preceding loop. 
Thus rather more than seven of these advances, each with its cor- 
responding backward loop, carry the loops once round the heavens; 
so that if the track, for instance, had been marked down on a globe, 
there would be a crown of loops, so to speak, round the globe, 
besides seven circlings. Or, to use a strange but, I think, effective 
illustration—suppose a person’s head to represent the star sphere ; 
imagine a cord passed once round the head, passing from right ear 
over forehead to left ear, and a loop made on the forehead, the cord 
carried again round the head and a loop made over the left temple, 
the cord carried again round and a loop made a little back of the left 
ear, and so on until a set of seven loops had been made, the cord 
making rather more than a complete circuit between each. Then, 
roughly, the set of circuits and loops would represent the apparent 
circuits and loopings of the track of Mars during an interval com- 
prising seven of his returns to our night skies. 

Now it is when in the middle of one of his backward nite that 
Mars is at his nearest for that visit, and most favourably placed for 
observation, because shining highest above the horizon at midnight. 
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The average interval between these occasions amounts to about’ 2 
years and 50 days; so that one may say that Mars is well placed 
for observation at intervals of about this length. But although this is 
in a general sense true, there is a great difference between the 
circumstances under which he is seen at different returns of this kind. 
His path and the earth’s path round the sun may be compared to thie 
track followed by the extremities of the minute hand and hour hand 
of an ordinary clock, the earth having the inside (or hour hand) track. 
The rates of motion, however, are not like those of the clock hands. 
The earth on the inside track goes round once in a year’; Mars on 
the outside track once in 687 days, or about 6 weeks short of 2 years. 
The two hands of the mighty clock come together—that is, the earth 
and Mars come to be placed like the ends of the hour hand and 
minute hand of a clock at noon, or at any other time when the hands 
are together—once in about 2 years and 50 days. Then the earth is 
at its nearest to Mars; Mars also, being on the side of the earth 
remote from the sun—the centre of our imagined clock-face—is 
highest above the horizon when the sun is lowest below the horizon, 
or at midnight. Moreover, Mars turning the same face towards both 
the earth and the sun, we see him fully and fairly illuminated. If my 
dial illustration were perfect, all these occasions would be alike, each 
equally favourable for the study of the planet. But Mars does not 
travel in a circle round the sun as centre in the same way that the 
end of a minute hand travels in a circle round the common axis of 
hour and minute hand. To make the illustration exact, or rather 
more exact, the hour hand alone must be supposed to turn round an 
axis at the centre of the clock-face, while the minute hand turns round 
an axis somewhat eccentrically placed.. Say the minute hand .and 
hour hand are respectively about 10 inches and 64 inches long, then 
the minute hand must turn round an axis very nearly an itch from 
the centre. It is easily seen that when the two hands come together, 
’ the distance between their ends will vary considerably according to 
the place where the conjunction happens. If it is on the side where 
the eccentric axis lies, the distance will be nearly an inch more than 
the mean distance; or, this last being 34 inches, the distance 
between the ends of the hands will be nearly 44 inches. On the 
opposite side the distance will be correspondingly reduced, and will 
be little more than 2} inches. Thus the distances between the two 
hands will vary between these very different values—4}$ inches, and 
2 inches. 

Such is the case with the orbit of Mars: He has.a mean distance 
from the sun of about 140 millions of miles, the earth’s mean distance 
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being about 92 millions, according to the results obtained from the 
recent transit of Venus. Thus, the average distance separating the 
two planets when Mars is at one of his near approaches already 
described, or in opposition, as it is called, amounts to about 48 
millions of miles. But the centre of his path, which in shape is very 
nearly circular, is separated by moré than 13 millions of miles from 
the sun ; so that his distance from us on these occasions, instead of 
being always about 48 millions of miles, ranges from about 61 
millions to about 35 millions. Here I have taken no account of the 
fact that the earth’s. path also- has its centre displaced from the sun ; 
but the displacement being only about 14 million of miles, is much 
less important than the other. It so chances, however, that it increases 
the variation in the distance of Mars from us when he is in opposition, 
so that the actual range is from nearly 62 millions of miles to little 
more than 34 millions. 

Now, it will be very obvious to the reader that we study Mars 
under much more favourable conditions when he is but 34 or 35 mil- 
lions of miles from us than when his distance amounts to 61 or 62 
millions of miles. The difference will be appreciated if we compare 
the appearance of the same object at 34 and 61 feet or yards, or at 
340 and 610 yards, if more convenient. ‘The apparent size of his 
disc is greater at the less than at the greater distance in the propor- 
tion of about 3 to 1, and the apparent area of any part of his surface 
increased in the same degree. But this is not all. Not only is he 
nearer to us, but he is nearer also to the sun by 26 millions ot 
miles ; and although not nearer in the same’ degree (for amount 
and degree are different things), yet still there is a quite appreciable 
difference in the illumination of his surface. Thirteen millions of miles 
is a less important part of his mean distance from the sun—140 mil- 
lions—than of his mean opposition distance—48 millions of miles—yet 
it tells ; for illumination diminishes as the square of the distance from 
the illuminating body. Making the calculation for this case, we find 
that Mars when at his nearest to the sun is more brightly illuminated 
than when at his farthest, in the proportion of about 16 to 11. Com- 
bining this with the increase of the apparent size of his disc, we find 
that he would be brighter when absolutely at his nearest, than when 
making one of his opposition approaches under least favourable con- 
ditions, in the proportion of 48 to 11, or much more than 4 to 1. It 
is because of this wide range of opposition splendour that Mars some- 
times surprises those unacquainted with astronomy by his unusual 
brightness. Next autumn he will look like a new star to those who 
have never seen him under such favourable conditions, for he will ther 
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come to opposition when very near his place of nearest approach to 
the sun.' In direction, he will not be farther from that place than the 
minute hand of a clock is from the noon point 1% minute after 
passing it. 

I may pause here for a moment to consider a difficulty which has 
probably occurred to the thoughtful reader. If, after making about 
seven of his nearest approaches, Mars has carried them (so to speak) 
once round the celestial sphere, the interval between each and the 
next averaging only 2 years and 50 days, it would seem that once in 
about seven times this interval, or in about 15 years, he should make 
his near approach in the most favourable part of his orbit, whereas at 
the beginning of this essay I spoke of an interval of 79 years as 
separating the great splendours of the Planet of War. The fact 
really is, that Mars’s variation of distance is sufficient to cause a 
moderate displacement from his place of nearest approach to tell 
considerably on his brightness. Now, if we take seven times 2 years 
and 50 days, we get, not 15 years exactly, but 15 years less 15 days. 
If we had taken the former period rightly, for it is really somewhat 
less than 2 years and 50 days, we get 15 years less 194 days. And 
these 194 days make a great difference. As the reader knows, the 
heaven of the fixed stars is carried once round in a year, so that in 
19} days it is carried round by about one-nineteenth part, and it is 
this portion of a circuit which will separate Mars’s place of nearest 
approach in the year 1892 (15 years, that is, hence) from the place 
among the stars where we shall see him at his brightest this year. 
Seventeen years later, or in 1909, he will be about ten days’ journey 
on the other side of this last-named spot; but he will not make a 
near approach to it for 79 years from now. It does so chance that 
in 1892 he will not be much less bright than this year, for the place 
of his return at 79 yearly intervals to the part of the sky where he was 
so very bright in 1719 is slowly passing away from the actual point 
of nearest approach. He was less than 3 degrees from it in 1719, 
some 6 degrees from it in 1798, and he will be about 10 degrees 
from it next September. At the return in 1956 he will be 13 
degrees from it, and thereafter these 79-yearly returns will not be 
notable. Fifteen years later, or in August 1971, the planet will be 
more favourably seen (about as favourably as this year), and at 79 


’ As a rule I object strongly to the use of technical terms in des¢riptions 
intended for popular use. But there are occasions when they are necessary to 
avoid verbosity. I have explained above what is meant by the opposition of 
Mars, comparing it to the proximity of the end of the minute hand to the end of 
the hour hand of a clock when the two hands come together, 
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yearly intervals from that later date Mars will be more and more 
splendid at each return (after the interval named), during three or 
four centuries. But it will be better for us to observe him well next 
autumn than to consider how he will look in August and September, 
A.D. 2188. 

The interest of his approaching visit does not reside chiefly in the 
fact that his physical appearance may then be studied under most 
favourable conditions. His approach interests astronomers for the 
same reason that the recent transit of Venus interested them, viz., as 
supplying a means whereby the sun’s distance may be remeasured. 
Let us consider why this is. 

When we speak of determining the sun’s distance, we mean, in 
reality, determining the dimensions of the solar system. We know 
the proportions of that system perfectly, but we wish to know also its 
scale. - And precisely as the measurement of any part whatever of a 
building of known proportions would give the size of the whole or of 
any other part, so the measurement of any part of the solar system 
(outside the orbit of our own special companion-orb, the moon) will 
give the dimensions of the entire system. Astronomers naturally select 
parts of the solar system as near the earth as possible, as, for instance, 
that part of the orbit of our next neighbour Venus where she comes 
nearest to the earth, or that part of the orbit of our next neighbour on 
the other side, the ruddy Mars, where he comes nearest to the earth. 
Venus, lying on a track inside the earth’s, is unfortunately placed when 
nearest to us ; for when we look towards her at that time we look 
towards the sun—it is broad day, and Venus only to be detected with 
powerful telescopes, if at all. When, at that time, she chances to come 
so exactly between the earth and sun as to cross the sun’s face, the case 
is altered ; then her position can be correctly observed from parts of 
the earth far apart (giving, as it were, a base-line), and her distance 
thus determined, whence we infer the distance of the sun. 

Mars, when at his nearest, is not quite so near, and so is less 
suited for the purpose of astronomers than the Planet of Love in 
that respect. She at her nearest lies some 25 million miles from us, 
he some 34 million miles. But in all other respects he is, at such a 
time, a far more suitable object of observation than Venus when at 
her nearest, and even—there is reason to believe—than Venus in 
transit. To begin with, he shows a bright disc on a dark sky. Then 
he remains well placed for observation for a fortnight or so, and 
fairly placed for a month or two. The dark sky has stars upon it, 
not only those visible to the naked eye, but the tens of thousands of 
stars brought into view with the telescope ; and the stars nearest to the 
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planet serve to enable astronomers to determine very exactly the 
planet’s position. Now, what the astronomer wants is to determine 
to what degree the planet’s position is affected by the position of the 
observer on the earth. If two observers at the end of a long ter- 
restrial base-line, say a line 5,000 or 6,000 miles in length, see the 
planet at points on the star-vault measurably distant from each 
other, the planet’s distance is determinable. The planet lies at the 
apex, in fact, of a very long triangle of which that terrestrial base-line 
of 5,000 or 6,000 miles is the very short base ; and the observed 
very small displacement measures the very small apex angle. Base 
and apex angle of.a triangle having equal long sides being known, 
the length of these sides is known—that is, in this case, the planet’s 
distance, That known, the sun’s distance, or any other dimension 
of the solar system, can at once be determined. 

That is one way in which the near approach of the planet Mars 
can be utilised for the purpose we are considering. But it is not the 
only way or the best way. It is in one sense the simplest, and the 
most easily understood, for the process is, in essentials, the very same 
which a land surveyor applies to determine the distance of a remote 
object—church, or castle, or rock, as the case may be. He observes 
it from either end of a measured base-line, and, noting the difference 
of direction, determines by a simple calculation the distance of the 
object. ‘The method was naturally the first to suggest itself to 
astronomers. It was also employed successfully, not indeed before 
the other method presently to be described, but before any of the 
other methods which have been used by astronomers. Even in the 
old rough observing days of Tycho Brahe and Kepler something was 
obtained from observations of Mars, though not by this method, for 
Kepler, from observations made by Tycho, was able to assert that the 
sun’s distance was certainly not less than 13 millions of miles—but 
might be many times greater. The fact was, as Kepler saw, that 
as yet observation was not exact enough to show any measurable 
displacement of the planet. Cassini, towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century, comparing observations of Mars by himself and other 
astronomers in France with others made by Richer at Cayenne, 
deduced for the sun’s distance 85,500,000 miles—a very fair approach 
to the truth for those days. 

The other method may be thus described. Imagine an observer 
on Mars at the time when observations by the first method are being 
made. The dark side of the earth would be turned towards him, but 
suppose he could see it, and see also the two stations whence he was 
being observed, one in the northern hemisphere, the other in the 
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southern.. The angle between the two lines of sight from our Martial 
observer to these two stations would be just the angle which the two 
terrestrial astronomers would want to determine. It would, of course, be 
very small, for the earth seen from Mars is not so large as Venus seen 
from the earth, and we know what a mere bright point of light she looks 
like. .Now-our observer on. Mars would recognise not only a distance, 
though small, between the two stations north and south of our 
equator, but also a similar distance between two stations on the: east 
and west of the small disc of the earth. It might occur to him that 
two. observers placed at such stations would have quite as good a 
chance of determining his distance as the two placed north. and 
south of the equator; only, he would reason, that distant earth is 
rotating from west to east, and observers stationed far apart on an 
east and west line would have their position seriously affected by such 
rotation, and so not be able to make satisfactory observations, unless 
absolutely sure about the time, and therefore about their position as 
affected by rotation. He would, therefore, reject that method as 
unsuitable; for two observers, thousands of miles apart east and west, 
would not be able to compare their time with the necessary exactitude. 
But, he might go on to reason, by that earth’s rotation one and the 
same observer is carried from the east to the west of the disc in about 
twelve hours of our Martial day, which is not very different from the 
day of those terrestrial folk. Why should not a terrestrial make 
observations when on the western side (soon after evening twilight 
the time would be for terrestrials), and, after waiting nearly twelve 
hours, make observations from the eastern side (shortly before 
morning twilight)? The two lines of sight would be inclined to each 
other quite as much as two lines from the north and south; the 
same observer would do the work with the same instruments ; and if 
terrestrial astronomers generally could not calculate the effects due to 
the rotation and to the planet’s motion in the interval, then (would 
the Martialist say) they are not the men I take them to be, or worthy 
to live on a globe so much better suited for the work of measuring 
the solar system than is this small orb on which we Martialists live. 
The method of observation suggested to our imagined Martialist 
occurred early to our English astronomer, Flamsteed. It depends on 
noting Mars from the same station in early evening, when the station 
is as far as possible to the west, and in the morning, when the same 
station is as far as possible to the east, of an imaginary line joining 
the centre of the earth and Mars. Rotation accomplishes, in the 
course of some ten hours or so, the work of shifting the astronomer’s 
position as effectually as, by the other method, a month or so of 
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travelling would do it. And whereas by the other method two dif- 
ferent astronomers are at work with different instruments, by this 
method the same observer and the same telescope are employed 
throughout. Flamsteed was not very successful in applying the 
method, his estimate ot the sun’s distance amounting to only 
82,000,000 miles, some 10 millions short of the true distance. But 
recently it has been very successfully applied, as, for instance, in 1862, 
when it gave for the sun’s distance some 92,300,000 miles, according to 
Professor Newcomb’s calculation, which is within half a million miles 
of the true distance. We may fairly expect that this year it will be 
still more successfully employed. 

I wish to call some attention in passing to the fact that an Expe- 
dition to the Mauritius has been proposed for the observation of 
Mars by this method. Mars will be better seen from places south of 
the equator than from northern stations. The reason is simply that, 
when most favourably placed, at the beginning of September, he 
will be close to that part of the heavens where the sun is, half a year 
from that time, or in the beginning of March, when, as we know, the 
sun is somewhat south of the equator. Thus he is seen low down 
from our northerly latitudes. In the southern hemisphere, for the 
same reason, he will be seen above the equator, for in that hemisphere, 
as we know, the celestial equator lies above the northern horizon, 
instead of above the southern as with us, so that a part of the sky 
south of it is above instead of below that circle. At the Mauritius 
Mars at midnight will be nearly overhead. But it is not at midnight 
that he is to be chiefly observed, but five hours or so before and after 
midnight. Now at a station north of the equator he would be either 
very close to the horizon at these hours or actually below the horizon. 
At stations somewhat south of the equator he will be as well placed 
as he can be at those hours. The station must not be too far south, 
for, of course, the farther a j#lace is from the terrestrial equator the 
smaller the effects of rotatiow. A person at the equator is carried 
round nearly 25,000 miles in the twenty-four hours, whereas one in 
60 degrees north or south latitude is carried round only half that 
distance. 

It is proposed to apply to Government for the sum necessary to 
meet the expenses of the proposed Expedition. These would not be 
very heavy; in fact, the estimate made by Mr. David Gill, the astro- 
nomer who has proffered his services on this occasion, amounts only 
to £500—a mere nothing compared with the thousands voted for 
the expeditions to view the late transit of Venus. Lord Lindsay has 
lent his fine heliometer, already used by Mr. Gill at the Mauritius 
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during the transit, and before and after that event in work well suited 
to prepare him for observing Mars by the method proposed and with 
this instrument. Whether Government will accede to the request 
addressed to it remains to be seen. (Possibly the result may be 
known before this paper appears.) In any case, however, the money 
is almost certain to be provided, seeing that not only the Astronomi- 
cal Society as a body, but individual members of it independently, 
would willingly subscribe the sum, should Governmental economy 
prevent so much being granted for the proposed Expedition. 

And now let us briefly consider some of the questions of interest, 
other than the determination of the sun’s distance, which astrono- 
mers will deal with during the approaching visit of Mars. In passing 
I may remark, that wecan readily understand why the observations 
for measuring the sun’s distance should be regarded as of chief im- 
portance, for all our ideas respecting not merely the dimensions but 
the physical condition of the planets depend on this fundamental 
problem of measurement. The greater the scale of the solar system, 
the larger are all the various portions of planets or their systems 
brought into view by the telescope, the grander are the processes 
taking place upon the planets, the vaster the funds of energy 
possessed by each planet, and by the sun, which vivifies the whole 
system of planets. It is, however, as an element of the physics of 
astronomy, not as belonging to practical astronomy, that the problem 
of the sun’s distance has been attacked by astronomers. ‘There is 
absolutely no practical value whatever in the exactest knowledge of 
the sun’s size and distance. 

Mars presents many features of interest. He is, in fact, the 
planet which we study under most favourable conditions, though in 
the telescope he does not present so noble an aspect as Jupiter or 
such remarkable phenomena as Saturn. At the distance of either of 
those orbs Mars would be utterly insignificant in appearance; 
indeed, at the greater distance he would be scarce visible without 
telescopic aid. But we see his small surface on a far greater scale 
than that of Jupiter or Saturn. It is only the vastness of the cloud- 
masses surrounding those larger planets which enables us to recognise 
their belts and other atmospheric phenomena. In the case of Mars 
the features are all much smaller, resembling much more nearly those 
which exist on our earth, We must remember, therefore, in con- 
sidering them, that they are not comparable directly with those 
perceived in the remoter but larger members of the solar system. It 
is too common a mistake in our books of astronomy to describe the 
disc of one planet, and afterwards, in similar terms, the disc of 
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another, with pictures similar in size, in such sort as:to suggest that 
a close resemblance exists, when in reality a brief inquiry into the 
real dimensions would show that features not very dissimilar -in 
appearance must be utterly unlike in real character. 

In the first place, as to the dimensions and mass of Mars. : 

The diameter of Mars has been very variously estimated, some 
measurements making it less than 4,000 miles, while according to 
others it exceeds 5,000 miles. Probably the true diameter is about 
4,400 miles, so that his volume is about a sixth part of the earth’s. 
His mass is less in proportion to hers, not amounting to one-eighth of 
the earth’s. On this point we have not such satisfactory evidence as 
in the case of those planets which have moons. The astronomer can 
weigh a planet which has moons, or (like Neptune) a single moon, 
very satisfactorily. We only have to notice how the planet treats its 
moon, with what energy the planet deflects the moon from the 
straight path which otherwise the moon would follow, and to compare 
that action with our earth’s action upon her moon, to learn how much 
more massive or less massive that planet is than our earth. When 
a planet has no moon we must trust to less satisfactory methods of 
weighing—methods less satisfactory, at least, in the case of small 
planets, like Mercury or Mars, for Jupiter’s weight has been as satis- 
factorily determined from the influence he exerts on other planets as 
from his pull on his own moons. However, Leverrier has so 
thoroughly worked out the theory of the motions of the planets, that 
the mass of Mars inferred from these motions may fairly be accepted 
as not very far from the truth. 

Mars is, then, but a miniature of our earth. His density is less 
than hers, as we might expect from the relative smallness of his mass, 
and consequently of his power to gather in and condense the material 
of his globe. 

Under telescopic scrutiny Mars presents appearances which seem 
to indicate some resemblance to our own earth. He is certainly of 
all the planets the one which has given the most positive direct 
evidence of resemblance, though Venus, I apprehend, is. really. more 
like our earth than he.is. abs Die! + tai 

The globe of Mars shows. certain dark regions of a faintly greenish 
or bluish grey tint, which have been long known as the Seas of Mars, 
though it has been but recently that they have been shown by un- 
mistakable evidence to be aqueous.. The other parts of his disc are, 
in the main, of a faintly ruddy hue. Near the edge both the.greenish 
and the ruddy portions are lost to view in a diffused. whiteness. At 
two opposite parts of the globe exceedingly bright white patches are 
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seen. These are found to occupy the regions around the planet’s 
poles. For the dark and ruddy markings are seen to be carried 
round by a rotational movement, the careful study of which has indi- 
cated the position of the polar axis. Maraldi, early in the last 
century, found that the bright white spots or patches changed in 
shape. As he noted that one of them was diminishing, he inferred 
that it would eventually disappear. But Sir W. Herschel, later, 
observed that the two white spots alternate in size, now diminishing 
and anon increasing. The idea naturally suggested itself to him to 
compare them to the arctic and antarctic snows of our own earth ; 
and as his observations showed that each increases and diminishes 
alternately at periods corresponding to the winter and summer of its 
own hemisphere of Mars (just as our arctic snows increase and 
diminish in the winter and summer of the northern hemisphere, 
while the antarctic snows increase and diminish in the winter and 
summer of the southern hemisphere), he was strengthened in the 
belief that the spots really are snow-caps. Still, however, not a 
particle of direct evidence had been obtained to show that they con- 
sist of snow, or that the dark markings are oceans. For aught that 
was then known, as Whewell subsequently pointed out, elements 
entirely different from those we are familiar with might exist in that 
distant planet. Similarly with certain whitish cloudlike objects which 
gathered at times over the dark or ruddy markings, clearing off some- 
times in a few hours. These might be ordinary rain-clouds, or they 
might be caused by temporary snow-falls, or by hoar-frost, or by mist 
or other phenomena, such as owe their occurrence to the presence 
of water. But also they might, so far as was certainly known, be 
due to other elements altogether, and to processes of which we have 
no terrestrial experience. 

It was not until the year 1864 that the existence of water on Mars 
was demonstrated. There is nothing, to my mind, more remarkable 
in the history of spectroscopic analysis than this discovery. That it 
should be possible to assert as confidently that water exists on the 
planet Mars as though we had been able to procure portions of the 
Martial seas for analysis in our laboratories is one of the veritable 
marvels of science. Yet, as with many other marvellous results, the 
method of discovery is simple. The light of the sun passing through 
the planet’s air falls on the surface of the lands and seas, and is thence 
reflected, passing once again through the Martial air. Thus the beams of 
that reflected light which reach our earth have twice passed through 
the atmosphere of the planet, and may bring as certain information 
respecting the constitution of that atmosphere as a beam of light 
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which the chemist had caused to pass through some solution might 
bring to him respecting the nature of that solution. The mere 
distance which the light has travelled in bringing the message'is of 
no moment, so long as it dues not too greatly reduce the intensity 
of the light. Enough light remaining to form a clearly visible 
spectrum, this spectrum will indicate, or may indicate, by its nature, 
the quality of the atmosphere through which it has passed on its way 
to us. True, it has first to come through our own air, and the news 
it brings about the Martial air may be more or less intermixed with 
information about our own air. But if the time of observation be so 
chosen that the planet is high above our horizon, our air, we know, 
will very little affect the result ; for when the sun is high we see none 
of those lines in his spectrum which are produced by our own air 
when he is low down. 

Proceeding on this principle, Mr. Huggins, during the opposition 
of Mars in October 1864, received from the planet’s light the 
following information :—“ The same vapour exists in the air of Mars 
which produces what are called the atmospheric lines in the sun’s 
spectrum when the sun is low down.” Now these lines are known to 
be chiefly due to the vapour of water. This has been proved in a 
variety of ways. Prof. Cooke, for instance, of Cambridge, Mass., 
demonstrated the fact (I believe he was the first to do so) by ascer- 
taining that these lines are stronger or fainter according as our air 
is moister or drier. Janssen demonstrated it thus :—Having a tele- 
scope armed with spectroscope on the Faulhorn in Switzerland, 
he caused pine-fires to be lighted at Geneva, thirteen miles from the 
Faulhorn, and, observing the spectrum of the flame, found in it the 
dark lines seen in the spectrum of the setting sun. This, of course, 
only proved that the dark lines really are caused by our air, though 
the circumstances were such as to suggest that the aqueous vapour of 
the air, not the oxygen and hydrogen, produced the lines. To test 
this point, Janssen made use of an iron cylinder 118 feet long, placed 
at his disposal by the Paris Gas Company. He forced steam through 
it until all the air had been driven out, then filled it with steam, and 
closed both ends by pieces of strong glass. A bright flame (produced 
by sixteen gas-burners) was then placed at one end, and analysed by 
means of a spectroscope placed at the other. The light, after thus 
travelling through 118 feet of aqueous vapour, gave a spectrum 
crossed by groups of dark lines corresponding to those .seen in the 
spectrum of the horizontal sun. 

Since, then, these lines are seen in the spectrum of Mars under 
conditions which show that they are not caused by our own air, it 
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follows certainly that they belong to the air of Mars, and indicate the 
presence of the same vapour there which in our own air produces 
these lines—the vapour of water. 

But the demonstration of the presence of the vapour of water in 
the atmosphere of Mars brings with it many interesting conclusions. 
We need now no longer hesitate to regard the greenish regions as 
seas, the reddish regions as lands. The bright spots at the poles 
must now be regarded as veritable snow-caps. (And, in passing, the 
strange thought is suggested that man, who has thus far proved utterly 
unable to reach a spot whence his eye can rest on either pole of our 
earth, has been able to contemplate, though certainly from a remote 
distance, the ice-bound poles of the planet Mars.) The whitish 
patches which at times hide the features of the planet may fairly be 
regarded as due to rain-clouds, though it is not altogether certain that 
in some cases snow-fall, or hoar-frost, or low-lying mists may not 
cause these transient peculiarities. The whitish appearance round 
the edge of the planet has been explained in three different ways : 
as due to morning and evening mists, as indicating the presence of 
rounded clouds in the planet’s atmosphere (for such clouds would 
seem to thicken towards the edge in the same way that the scattered 
summer clouds of our own air seem to aggregate near the horizon), 
and as due to light snows falling towards eventide and melting in the 
forenoon. Whatever interpretation we regard as more probable, we 
must, in any case, admit that the phenomenon belongs to the meteoro- 
logy of Mars. 

In considering the condition of the planet’s atmosphere, account 
must be taken of the fact that even if the quantity of air over each 
square mile of his surface equals the quantity over each square mile 
of the earth’s, the air of Mars would be much less dense than ours. 
The attraction of gravity at his surface is little more than a third of 
terrestrial gravity, and the pressure and density of his air must be 
correspondingly less. It is, however, a necessary, though somewhat 
strange consequence of this relation, that the atmosphere of Mars 
must be much deeper than ours, at least on the assumption just 
made as to its quantity. The attraction of our earth doubles atmo- 
spheric pressure in every 34 miles of descent from considerable 
heights towards the surface of the earth. So that at a height of 34 
miles the pressure is but one-half that at the sea-level; at seven 
miles, a fourth; at 104, an eighth ; at fourteen, a sixteenth ; and so 
on. Now, in the case of Mars, about nine miles of descent are re- 
quired to double, or nine miles of ascent to halve, the atmospheric 


pressure. Thus, assuming the same quantity of air above each square 
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mile of surface as in the case of our own earth, whence the atmo- 
spheric pressure at the sea-level of Mars would be equal to about 
seven-eighteenths that at our sea-level, we find that this pressure ~ 
would be reduced to one-half at a height of nine miles, to one-fourth 
at a height of eighteen miles. But a fourth of seven-eighteenths is 
nearly a tenth—so that thus, at a height of eighteen miles from the 
surface of Mars, the atmospheric pressure is still nearly a tenth that 
at our sea-level, whereas at a height of only fourteen miles from the 
earth’s surface the pressure is reduced to one-sixteenth only of the 
sea-level pressure. And we obtain a similar result, even if we assume 
(which, by the way, is far more probable than the assumption made 
above) that the quantity of Martial air is proportioned to his mass, in 
which case the quantity above each square mile of his surface would 
be less than a third the quantity above each square mile of the earth’s 
surface, and the pressure reduced to about a ninth. For, proceeding 
as before, we easily find that at a height of twenty-eight miles 
our air is reduced in density to 5},th of its sea-level density, whereas 
at a height of twenty-seven miles above the surface of Mars, the 
density on this our second assumption would be an eighth of a 
ninth part, or .4;nd of the sea-level density of our atmosphere. It is 
strange to reflect that ceteris paribus the smaller planets have the 
most widely extending air, while it would be to Jupiter and Saturn 
that we should have to look for shallow but very dense atmospheric 
envelopes, did not the intense heat of their globes expand the air 
enormously, and prevent the compression which otherwise it must 
experience. 

The same reasons which render it probable that the atmosphere 
of Mars is proportioned to the planet’s mass suggest that the same 
holds with the water on the planet’s surface. In this case, assuming 
(which, however, is extremely improbable) that the planet is in the 
same stage of development as the earth, the oceans and seas would 
be much smaller in relative extent than those of our own earth. For 
the mass of the planet is but about the eighth of our earth’s, whereas 
the surface is nearer a third than a quarter of the earth’s. With one- 
eighth the quantity of water distributed over even only a quarter of 
the surface, there would be only half as much water per square mile, 
and consequently the surface of Mars would shew seas and oceans 
smaller in proportion to the planet’s size than the seas and oceans of 
our earth. We must add to this the probability that the planet is 
relatively much older than the earth; for, being smaller, all the stages 
of its development would last a shorter time, and therefore it would 
have passed through more of them by this time. There are reasons 
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for ‘believing that as a planet grows old it dries up; not that” the 
quantity of water actually diminishes, but that it is gradually with- 
drawn into the planet’s interior. We see the final, or at least a very 
late stage of this process, in the case of our moon, which, being much 
smaller even than Mars, is a yet older world. Venus, our earth’s 
sister-world, seemis to be in much the same condition as she is, if one 
may judge from the evidence obtained as to the condition of her 
atmosphere; which certainly is not less extensive or less humid in 
general than our earth’s. Mars, intermediate to the moon and earth 
iti age; seems interinediate in condition also, having seas and oceans, 
whereas the moon has none, but seas and oceans much less extensive 
than those of our earth. 

Considerable interest will attach to the observations to be made 
next August and September on the lands and seas of Mars.. These 
have been charted, first by Sir W. Herschel, then by Midler, next 
by Kaiser, and lastly by myself. My chart, based chiefly on observa- 
tions made by the late Mr. Dawes, sometimes called the “ eagle-eyed 
Dawes,” contains more detail than the others, and is, I believe, the 
first which has been successfully employed to determine beforehand 
the appearance of the planet. In the spring of 1873 I published a 
series of views of Mars as he would appear if the chart were correctly 
laid down, during the summer of that year. Several of these views 
agreed so closely with the truth, that telescopists stated that the pic- 
tures, drawn months before, might have been made at the telescope, 
so closely did they accord with the aspect of the planet. Other views 
showed less exact agreement, and, in particular, certain features showed 
themselves in one part of the planet which indicated that Mr. Dawes’s 
study of that region must have been conducted when Martian clouds 
concealed some of its more marked features. Dr. Terby, of Louvain, 
has carefully examined a great number of views of the planet, noting 
features which differ from some of those in my chart, and raising 
certain questions as to the conformation of the Martian lands and 
seas. Some of these, we may well believe, will be resolved by 
astronomers during the approaching opposition. I may remark, that 
I altogether agree with Dr. Terby in thinking that some at least of 
the parts of my chart to which he refers will have to undergo alteration 
when-more complete surveys have been made. In fact, most of these 
parts are only drawn in on my chart with dotted lines, because of my 
own recognition of the doubtful nature of the evidence. In passing, 
I may note, that M. Flammarion has summarily settled the whole 
matter by effecting all the alterations which Dr. Terby thought might 
perhaps have to be made, and publishing the chart so altered as his 
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own (after also altering most of the names): a proceeding which 
roused Dr. Terby to make a somewhat lively reclamation, justified, 
I think, by the facts of the case. 

Lastly, it is probable that observations will be made during the 
planet’s approaching visit by which the period of rotation of Mars 
may be freshly tested, though I may be permitted to doubt whether 
any correction will be made either next autumn or for many years 
yet to come in my determination of the length of the Martian day 
as 24 hours 37 minutes 22 seconds and seven-tenths of a second ; 
for the timing of a planet’s rotation is not to be effected by the 
observations of a few months, however accurate they may be, but by 
combining together observations ranging over a great number of years. 
Sir W. Herschel made an error of 2 full minutes in his estimate based 
on observations covering two years. Méadler, taking observations 
ranging over the oppositions between the years 1830 and 1837, 
deduced for the Martian day 24 hours 37 minutes 23 seconds eight- 
tenths, which was a very close approach for so limited a range of 
observation. I was not aware, when in 1867 I attacked the problem 
and brought together the entire series of observations between 1666 
and 1867, that Kaiser, of Leyden, had a year or two before under- 
taken the same task. My result differed from his by one-tenth of a 
second, which was a serious matter! For when, as in this case, 
nearly 90,000 rotations of the planet were taken into account, one- 
tenth of a second for each gave nearly 9,000 seconds, or 24 hours, 
for the actual difference in the two centuries. It appeared, however, 
that Kaiser had counted two days too many in the interval, having 
probably counted the years 1700 and 1800 as leap-years, and the 
consequent correction (the difference between two of our days and 
two Martian days) brought our calculations nearly into agreement. 
I had called the ‘rotation period 24 hours 37 minutes 22 seconds 
and 73 hundredths, whereas his value gave 62 hundredths, and when 
corrected 69 hundredths. After the re-examination to which I had 
had to subject the entire question, I felt satisfied that the hundredths 
could not yet be trusted. But the value 24 hours 37 minutes 22 
seconds and seven-tenths is not, I venture to assert, in error by so 
much as one-twentieth part of a second. Thus one planet at least 
has been timed and rated ; and should our earth, as astronomers 
opine, be slowly losing its rotation-spin owing to the retarding action 
of the tidal wave, or from whatever cause, we have in the tideless 
Marsa celestial time-piece, which a few hundreds of years hence 
may afford direct external evidence of that process of change. 

RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 























THE. GARRICK-CLUB PICTURES. 


ERUAPS one of the most significant tests of the interest once 

taken in the Stage, and of the power of the Stage to excite such 
interest, is the fact that scenes from plays, with the faces and figures 
of the actors, have always exercised the talents of good painters and 
engravers. The vast store of scenes and portraits to be found in 
the collectors’ drawers and albums shows that the public, at least, 
is not indifferent. The actor’s face, too, is admirable for the portrait 
painter, for, as Johnson said of Garrick, no features endure so 
“much wear and tear,” and expression becomes almost a, gymnastic 
process. This will be seen by comparing the features of such living 
actors as devote themselves to the portrayal of emotions with those 
of their brethren who merely figure in the spectacular exhibitions. 
To this we owe the inimitable twinkle and lurking humour of 
Mr. Buckstone’s face, the “ dried quince-like” air (Lamb’s phrase) of 
Mr. Compton’s, and the mixture of tragic force and finesse in the finely 
cut features of Mr. Irving. Again, a scene in a genuine comedy, 
interpreted by fine performers, is in itself the very quintessence of 
humorous action—not likely, save by rare accident, to present itself. 
And thus the painter is irresistibly attracted by what he has but little 
chance of discovering elsewhere. 

These reflections are suggested by that really unique collection, 
the Garrick-Club Gallery of Pictures, perhaps the best and most 
satisfactory memorial that could be found of the English stage. The 
late Charles Mathews—father of our present “ airy” comedian—it 
is well known, expended much time, intelligence, and money in 
forming the collection. Like all such gatherings, it was of unequal 
merit, some indifferent pictures being accepted, for the reason that 
nothing better on the subject could be procured. On the other hand, 
some are of the highest merit. He seems to have laid out about 
five thousand pounds on this hobby, though allowance must be made 
for a collector’s tendency to understate his outlay. He also built a 
gallery to show off his treasures to advantage at Ivy Lodge, Highgate, 
from a design by the late Mr. Pugin. At the close of his laborious 
life, the vivacious player, “ incompressible” as Foote in his spirits, 
found himself with narrow means and failing powers, and after a hard 
struggle determined to give up the cottage and dispose of the gallery. 
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“The Garrick Club ought to have them,” he would say, but the 
Club, then an infant institution, was not able to offer more than a 
thousand pounds. They were then exhibited to the public at the 
Queen’s Bazaar, in Oxford Street, with the view, not of profit, but of 
attracting such a purchaser as would save the collection from disper- 
sion. “ Well, indeed,” says Mrs. Mathews, in the entertaining, though 
rather garrulous volumes devoted to the “Memoir of her Husband,” 
“well indeed was it that no pecuniary feeling urged their removal ; 
for when the exhibition had to be closed, the loss was found to reach 
a hundred and fifty pounds ; which supplied a rather bitter teaching 
on the value of that ‘ favour of the public,’ so much pronéd, both before 
and behind the curtain. The gallery,” she says, ‘“ which ostensibly 
drew such numbers to our house, while as many more were denied 
admittance year after year, was not found worth one shilling cost to 
behold ! For, so it may be presumed, reckoning the average of chance 
persons, with those who for more than twenty years applied for 
admission and were refused ; parties often presenting themselves at 
the gate of the cottage and forcing themselves in.” A truth of this 
kind, many of the cheerful children of Momus have become acquainted 
with through teachings quite as rude. The pictures at last passed into 
the hands of Mr. Durrant, who allowed the Garrick Club the usufruct 
during his lifetime, and at his death generously bequeathed to it the 
whole collection. The value of such a present may be conceived 
when it is stated that there are no fewer than seven Hogarths, with at 
least a dozen portraits of Garrick ; each player of importance being 
represented by some three or four, showing him in his most important 
characters. 

So motley a meeting of “ counterfeit presentments ” needs some- 
thing like a hand-book to make them yet more interesting ; indeed, 
anyone who has been taken round a picture gallery by a connoisseur 
of judgment would readily admit the advantage of such guidance. 
Among Mathews’s acquaintances was Charles Lamb ; and his know- 
ledge of the stage, his dramatic vein, as well as the quaint picturesque- 
ness of his style, with his intense delight in all that was connected 
with actors, seemed to point to him as one best fitted for the task. 
But he was not inclined to take it in hand in so formal a shape, and 
his excuse is characteristic :—“ I know my own unfitness,” he wrote. 
*T am no hand at describing costumes—a great requisite in an 
account of mannered pictures; I have not the slightest acquaintance 
with pictorial language even. An imitator of me, or rather pretender 
to be me, in his Rejected Articles, has made me minutely describe 
the dresses of the forssardes at Calais. I could as soon resolve Euclid, 
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and substitute analysis. I get rid of the phenomenon, by slurring in 
for it its impression. I am sure you must have observed this defect, or 
peculiarity, in my writings ; else the delight would be incalculable in 
doing such a thing for Mathews whom I greatly like—and Mrs. 
Mathews, whom I almost greatlier like. What a feast it would be 
to be sitting at the pictures, painting em into words! but I could 
almost as soon make words into pictures. I speak this deliberately, 
and not out of modesty. I pretty well know what I can do.” 

This happily describes the feelings which those “ mannered pic- 
tures” (a good phrase) inspire; they seem to give out clouds of 
old associations, and are peopled with the indistinct fancies of an 
old tapestry. But he Aad already, in a mere sketch, “ painted ’em 
into words,” and, short as it is, nothing could more admirably ex- 
press the undefined feeling produced on a lover of the stage :— 


I do not know a more mortifying thing than to be conscious of a foregone 
delight, with a total oblivion of the person and manner which conveyed it. In 
dreams, I often stretch and strain after the countenance of Edwin, whom I once 
saw in ‘* Peeping Tom.” I cannot catch a feature of him. He is no more to 
me than Nokes or Pinkethman. Parsons, and, still more, Dodd, were near 
being lost to me till I was refreshed with their portraits (fine treat) the other 
day at Mr. Mathews’s gallery at Highgate; which, with the exception of the 
Hogarth pictures, a few years since exhibited in Pall Mall, was the most de- 
lightful collection I ever gained admission to. There hang the players, in their 
single persons and in grouped scenes, from the Restoration,—Bettertons, Booths, 
Garricks—justifying the prejudices which we entertain for them ; the Bracegirdles, 
the Mountforts, and the Oldfields, fresh as Cibber has described them; the 
Woffington (a true Hogarth), upon a couch, dallying and dangerous ; the screen 
scene in Brinsley’s famous comedy ; with Smith and Mrs. Abingdon, whom I 
have not seen ; and the rest, whom, having seen, I see still there. There is 
Henderson, unrivalled in Comus, whom I saw at second-hand in the elder 
Harley ; Harley, the rival of Holman, in Horatio; Holman, with the bright 
glittering teeth, in Lothario, and the deep pavior’s sighs in Romeo, the jolliest 
person (*‘our son is fat”) of any Hamlet I have yet seen, with the most laud- 
able attempts (for a personable man) at looking melancholy; and Pope, the 
abdicated monarch of tragedy and comedy, in Harry the Eighth and Lord 
Townley. There hang the two Aickins, brethren in mediocrity ; Wroughton, 
who in Kitely seemed to have forgotten that in prouder days he had personated 
Alexander ; the specious form of John Palmer, with the special effrontery of 
Bobby ; Bensley, with the trumpet-tongue ; and little Quick (the retired Dio- 
clesian of Islington), with his squeak like a Bart’lemew fiddle. There are fixed, 
cold as in life, the immovable features of Moody, who, afraid of o’erstepping 
Nature, sometimes stopped short of her ; and the restless fidgetiness of Lewis, 
who, with no such fears, not seldom leaped o’ the other side. There hang 
Farren and Whitfield, and Burton and Phillimore, names of small account in 
those times, but which remembered now, or casually recalled by the sight of an 
old play-bill, with their associated recordations, can ‘‘drown an eye unused to 
flow.” There too hangs, not far removed from them in death, the graceful plain- 
ness of the first Mrs, Pope, with a voice unstrung by age, but which in her better 
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days must have competed with the silver tones of Barry himself, so enchanting in 
decay do I remember it—of all her lady parts, exceeding herself in the ‘‘ Lady 
Quakeress’’ (there earth touched heaven !) of O’Keefe, when she played it to 
the ‘‘merry cousin” of Lewis ; and Mrs. Mattocks, the sensiblest of viragoes ; 
and Miss Pope, a gentlewoman ever, to the verge of ungentility, with Churchill’s 
compliment still burnishing upon her gay Honeycomb lips. There are the two 
Bannisters, and Sedgwick, and Kelly, and Dignum (Diggy), and the bygone fea- 
tures of Mrs. Ward, matchless in Lady Loverule; and the collective majesty of 
the whole Kemble family; and (Shakespeare’s woman) Dora Jordan ; and, by her, 
**two Antics,” who, in former and in latter days, have chiefly beguiled us of our 


griefs, 


Mathews’s son, our living matchless comedian, then prepared a 
Catalogue duly numbered, which in itself furnishes a pleasant half- 
hours reading, for it gives the dates of births and deaths, the 
particular situation in the plays represented, and some few facts and 
criticisms concerning each player. Something more detailed, however, 
may be found acceptable, as the portraits are well worthy of more 
leisurely ciceroneshi~, both on account of their worth, as well as the 
curious glimpses of old theatrical life they indirectly reveal. And 
first, a few words on the painters. 

The favourite theatrical artists have been Zoffany, Harlowe, Hay- 
man, Wilson, Dance, De Wilde, Clint, Coates, Lawrence, and Shee : 
of whom Zoffany certainly ranks first. He is admirably represented 
here. The history of this clever artist is a strange one. He was a 
German from Frankfort, and found himself starving in a London garret, 
when a charitable Dutch clockmaker, of the family of the late Dr. Rim- 
bault, gave him employment in colouring the little figures on his 
clocks. He was then employed by Benjamin Wilson, a portrait 
painter of the day, to “‘get in,” as it is styled, the figures of his sitters. 
Garrick suspecting that the portrait of himself and Miss Bellamy, 
then being exhibited, was not Wilson’s, applied himself to finding 
out the true state of the case, and became Zoffany’s patron—a kind- 
ness which the painter would have more than repaid had he only 
painted the gracefully fantastic portrait of the actor writing, his wife 
stealing the pen from his fingers, which was so lately exhibited at 
the Academy. 

Next comes the truly abundant De Wilde, the most enthusiastic 
of theatrical portrait painters, and whose pictures can be counted by 
hundreds. In magazines, in the spirited and beautifully engraved plates 
to “Bell’s Theatre,” we have only to turn to the corner to find the 
unvarying “De Wilde, pinx.” or “del.” 

Next we have Harlowe, a more sober delineator, but whose like- 
nesses are good. His best known work is the scene from Queen 
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Catherine’s trial—a great “‘ Family Piece,” in which the whole Kemble 
family is introduced, with, it must be said, rather grotesque effect. 
Of Clint it were to be wished that we had more works, as there is in 
them a certain spirit and humour; witness the capital “Paul Pry,” 
now in the National Gallery, and so well known from the engravings. 
In that collection also hangs the poetical but lachrymose “ Hamlet” 
by Lawrence, a fine classical memorial of Kemble. But if we were 
called on to name the finest of modern theatrical portraits, more than 
amply fulfilling all the conditions, and almost emphasising Charles 
Lamb’s theory that the true actor must always be hinting gaily to 
his hearers that he is not quite in earnest, we should point to the 
full-length figure of Lewis, in “The Marquis,” by Shee, also in the 
National Gallery. The spirit of refinement, of light comedy, the 
air of delightful gaiety in the face and bearing, sends the spectator 
away in a reciprocal humour. 

There are about a dozen portraits of Garrick, and no less than 
eleven portraits of John Kemble. He, his illustrious sister, and 
Garrick, were perhaps the most abundantly bepainted actors in the 
world. Mrs. Siddons, as was fitting, has received greater honours in 
this respect than her brother. The variety of noble portraits of which 
she has been the occasion is incredible. The “ Gainsborough” in 
the National Gallery, with its limpid blue dress and piquant hat, and 
Reynolds’s well-known “ Tragic Muse,” one of the most original and 
dignified of pictures—these alone might confer an immortality. But 
there is besides the enormous full-length by Lawrence, also in 
the National Gallery, a rather heavy and unrefined portraiture of a 
heavy lady, and certainly uninspired. Some of the earlier pictures, 
notably the one by Hamilton, presenting her in the character of 
Isabella, give a happy idea of her grace and dignity. The writer 
possesses a coloured print, a “ chromo” of the last century, done by 
Lawrence at Bath, when he and she were about equally obscure— 
she only a struggling actress. 

Entering the Drawing-room and walking straight up to the fire- 
place, we shall see on our left hand one of the most characteristic 
pictures in the collection, and also one of the greatest merit. It is 
the scene from the pleasant comedy of “‘ The Clandestine Marriage,” 
by Garrick and Colman, and represents King as Lord Ogleby, the 
old beau, with the handsome Mrs. Baddeley as Miss Sterling ; Mr. 
Baddeley as Canton, the French valet, in the distance. The situa- 
tion is that most pleasant éguivogue in the third act, where the old lord 
is led on to make a declaration by the replies of the lady, who fancies 
that he is urging her lover’s suit, and not his own. The picture 
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breathes the spirit of comedy, and of the admirable comedy which 
it depicts ; the character of Lord Ogleby itself inspiring the whole, 
and being so full and richly coloured, as, indeed, are all the great 
characters of the comedy of the last century. The scene itself 
might suggest a whole article ; it offers so many associations con- 
nected with the play and the players themselves. To readers of 
Garrick’s life it will recall the dispute between him and Colman as 
to their share of the authorship—a discussion conducted with much 
placid good-humour on the side of the former, and with frantic heat 
and passion by Colman. ‘The character was originally intended for 
Garrick, but, either distrusting its suitability or, as was insinuated, 
wishing to punish his co//aborateur, he declined it. This was a 
fortunate opening for King, whose reputation it increased to an 
extraordinary degree. It is now a favourite part of Mr. Phelps, who 
plays it admirably. The handsome Baddeley was one of the most 
abandoned creatures of her time. Her connection with the stage 
was but of a fitful kind, and she brought to it little save intelligence 
and the graces of her face and figure. After a short career of wild 
extravagance—now overwhelmed with jewels and money, now 
struggling with difficulties—she sank through all the descending 
stages of degradation, until she ended miserably in a jail and squalid 
destitution. Now she looks from the picture in the heyday of her 
charms, and the audience found a piquancy in the fact that she and 
her husband were acting in the same piece, though separated.» Though 
he tolerated the attentions of “ the town” generally to his lady, he was 
presently to amuse the public by a harmless duel with the manager’s 
brother George, whose devotion he felt bound to notice. He was 
comparatively an obscure actor, though he played small parts well, 
and this part of the French valet as well as it could be played. He 
is better known by his fantastic bequest of an annual cake and bowl 
of punch to the Drury Lane performers, a celebration likely to 
associate ridiculous rather than respectful memories with his name. 
The figure and face are but faintly indicated; but over the chimney- 
piece in the library will be seen a quaint and pretty little pencil 
sketch by Cipriani, with “spectacles on nose,” a grave, portly face ; 
while in the dining-room is a large head in oil, shewing a dull, sober 
face ; 4 mari de sa femme, in short. 


- 


As for the picture itself, it invites the heartiest appreciation. There 
is even merit in the size chosen for the figures. The colouring, 
treatment, dramatic force, are simply masterly. The crabbed face of 
the old beau, softened by a sort of humorous leer, which is at the 
same time earnest and sincere ; the age expressed in the figure and 
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attitude, the stiffened, gouty hands, with their expression also ; 
all these points are admirable, and show dramatic art of the highest 
kind. The stockings, it will be noticed, are creased, as being a 
world too wide and drawn upon the pair of “shrunk shanks.” The 
remarkable individuality and dramatic power of this picture will at 
once be seen by comparing it with a picture in the smoking-room on 
the same subject, painted by Clint. 

The lady’s face has faded like one of Sir Joshua’s, and has been 
indifferently repaired, but the effect of dignity is that of “a fine 
woman ;” such as his lordship himself so much admired. The 
painting of his figure both as to face and costume is admirable. It 
is less hard than others of Zoffany’s productions ; while the treatmen 
of the coat, the silver lace and embroidery, on a pale red ground, is a 
study ; no undue employment of elaborate work, yet with an effect 
surprisingly broad, rich, and mellow. That the original coat was 
itself an important element, is shown by the fact that Bernard (the 
amusing “reminiscent,” whose portrait is here) mentions that it was 
brought specially to Dublin, where King was more appreciated than 
in London. The company, however, was in so disastrous a condition 
that the “star” actor alone was receiving profits, and on the night of 
his success he overheard their murmurs at this preference. Arrayed 
in the richly-flowered dressing-gown which Lord Ogleby wears in the 
first act, the gay performer went round, purse in hand, and asked each 
how much was his night’s salary, and offered the same. This was 
declined by all, save by a “ comical joking man,” who, with “ whim- 
sical manner and a vile grimace,” and quoting from his part, “ Ay, 
this is the omnium, nothing like the stuff,” put the guineas in his pocket. 

To see what this good actor was like off the stage, we have only 
to turn to the brilliant little cabinet picture on its left, by Richard 
Wilson, the landscape painter, with its limpid colouring and character. 
How faithful it is will be seen. “ King,” says his friend O’Keefe, “ was 
above the middle size, formed with great symmetry, fine eye, and 
expressive countenance ; but his chin and cheeks black or rather blue.” 
He is in a riding dress, with his dog beside him, and what seems the 
stick of a hunting whip in his hand. He would appear to be calling for 
his horse. The amateur will note how excellently painted are the 
riding gloves, and their very creases ; and what careless expression 
there is in the mode in which the whip is held ; as though it were some 
country gentleman familiar only with field sports, and wishing this 
fact to be emphasised. This is significant, for Mr. King was ‘ a 
man about town,” and had sporting tastes, and one night, indeed 
was said to have lost £ 7,000 at the gaming table. 
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As a pendant, and indeed contrast, to this brilliant portrait, we 
see that of Pope, the actor, in top-boots and buskins, also anxious to 
show that he was an equestrian. This curious personage was actor, 
portrait-painter, gourmand, and also husband to the well-known Miss 
Younge, one of Garrick’s actresses. He had, we are told, “a handsome 
face, good person, genteel figure, and graceful action, . . . . buthis 
countenance (as will be seen here) was scarcely sufficiently expressive.” 
The stories of his gourmandising are highly amusing, and, as it was 
genuine, it provoked all manner of jests. He could not endure 
Catalani because she used a knife with her fricandeau. His fellow- 
actors would torture him by slowly dilating on delicacies which they 
had been enjoying. Liston would throw him into agonies by 
declaring that he knew no treat comparable to “boiled pork with 
lobster sauce ; or, to salt beef with currant jelly.” Mathews once con- 
trived a little plot for his special annoyance, of an amusing kind. It 
was settled that Mr. Pepe should be appointed to carve the haunch 
of venison, and that every one of the large company should ask to be 
helped, until scarcely a morsel was left. The carver, however, con- 
trived to baffle his tormentors. Nothing but the bone being left, Mrs. 
Pope declared she had no fancy for venison, and sent back her plate, 
which was found to be heaped with the choicest morsels, carefully 
cut from the best quarters. A telegraphic sign had conveyed to the 
dutiful wife what she was expected to do. Something of this seems 
written in his face. 

On the wall facing a window, we find two portraits of the famous, 
or notorious Peg Woffington—an epithet with which Mossop was 
once advertised by a country manager, who meant to be compli- 
mentary : “ Engagement of the notorious Mr. Mossop!” One of 
these is, the “ Woffington (a true Hogarth), upon a couch, dallying 
and dangerous.” ‘There are no fewer than four Woffingtons in the 
collection ; and it isa little distracting that the two in this room 
scarcely resemble their fellow below. ‘This again certainly resembles 
the more familiar prints. The type is that of a white, placid 
face, good-humoured, but with a tranquil, impassive, though intelli- 
gent expression. Now the “true Hogarth,” and the French Mercier 
portrait, are rather of a pensive cast—the one contemplating a 
miniature, the other being engaged with a book. At the same time, 
these elements are consistent with her character, for, with all her 
recklessness, she was at times anxious to be thought intelligent. It 
was when she went to Paris that she no doubt sat to Mercier ; who 
also painted Garrick on his visit. She then devoted herself to the 
study of the profession—was introduced to the great actress of the 
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day, Duménil, and took to playing tragic characters. Lord Charle- 
mont possesses a sketch, also “a true Hogarth,” which the painter 
presented to his ancestor. It is also in a cap: and though the 
mouth is rather refined, the whole suggests the actress fairly enough. 
It is most like Mercier’s picture, and is holding up a watch in a dainty 
fashion. . . Itis curious that the three pictures should thus pre- 
sent her holding something in her hand. However, the subject of 
Elia’s description seems scarcely so “ dallying and dangerous ” as 
he represents it to be. ‘The reclining attitude is not skilfully drawn, 
and the colouring seems a little heavy. The couch is crimson, the 
dress a rich amber, while the curtain behind is green. Her hair 
hangs down in curls. 

About the centre, on this side of the room, in a place of high 
honour, is the large oval picture of a blooming creature arrayed in 
flamboyant gauze drapery, a picture treated in the romantic style which 
offers such a contrast to our modern “earthly” mode of showing 
everyone as he és. She wears a mauve bodice ; her face glows with 
colour and brilliance, though there is a hint that these charms might 
later take somewhat coarse shape. The arm is gracefully curved, 
while the hand coquettishly holds a mask just taken off. Such 
graces lend a charm to a picture, apart from its merits as a like- 
ness. Chalon was the last who treated ladies in this becoming mode. 
This is Miss Farren, Countess of Derby. “Her figure is con- 
siderably above the middle height, and is of that slight texture which 
allows the use of full and flowing drapery. Her face, though not 
regularly beautiful, is animated and prepossessing, her eye blue and 
penetrating ; and her smiles fascinate the heart as her form delights 
the eye. In short, a more complete exhibition of graces and accom- 
plishments never presented itself for admiration before the view of an 
audience.” So was she described in the heyday of her charms, 
her brows “encircled by a coronet.” When this fortunate actress 
was playing in the “School for Scandal,” during the “Screen 
Scene,” her noble admirer, the Earl of Derby, would find his way 
from his box, taking advantage of the friendly shelter to pay his 
devotions to his flame. Within six weeks of the death of his wife, 
Lord Derby led the actress to the altar! This specimen of “ marriage 
in haste” was followed by as speedy a “ repentance at leisure,” for a 
separation took piace. 

Close by looks down Macklin, in old age, his large mouth recalling 
that of Dr. Johnson,—whose face, as we see here, was so gnarled 
and furrowed that some one began to address him, “I see, sir, 
by the cordage of your countenance,” &c. He is really one of the 
most remarkable figures of the English stage—an admirable actor, a 
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no less admirable dramatist, with a character of singular vigour and 
originality. He reached so great an age that he conversed with the 
father of the present Mr. Charles Mathews, and yet might have 
seen William III.! His performance of Shylock, played in @ scarlet 
hat—he said he had found out such was the costume for Jews in 
Venice at the date of the play—won the admiration of Pope, who 
uttered the metrical commendation— 


This is the Jew 
That Shakespeare drew ; 


which Quin “ capped” with a coarse third line~ 
Spew, reader, spew ! 


Zoffany painted the “Trial Scene” from this play, and exhibited 
Macklin in this character. 

At the bottom of the room, on the wall facing the fireplace, we 
see Kemble as Cato, by Lawrence, painted in the firm, rather gaudy 
style which the artist affected. It is rather an uninteresting picture 
—indeed, nearly all the pictures of “‘great John” are uninteresting, 
and look theatrical enough, from the grim self-consciousness which 
he invariably assumed. Here the black cropped hair and the bare 
neck suggest a faint association of the grotesque ; but the costume is 
a trying one. There was, besides, a plain realism in Lawrence's 
styie, which unfitted him for a theatrical painter. There is a little 
history about this portrait. The original, of large size, was painted 
for Lord Blessington, at whose house in St. James’s Square it had 
excited the longing admiration of Mr. Mathews, so much so that the 
owner very kindly promised to make him a present of a copy, to be 
made by any artist he might select. The original had been returned, 
for engraving, to Sir Thomas Lawrence, and Mathews often pressed 
him for leave to have the copy made. He was put off so repeatedly 
that at last the actor was offended, and a little coolness between the 
friends was the result. One day the painter begged of him to call 
on him, and then explained that he knew of Mathews’s wish to havea 
copy, but that he had kept the picture for the express purpose of 
frustrating this intention. Lawrence then proposed to the somewhat 
offended actor to show him his last picture, and revealed this very 
copy, which he himself had made. Before the picture was delivered 
Sir Thomas fell ill. “Alas!” said Mrs. Mathews, “ our next inquiry 
was answered by closed windows ; the great man was dead.” The 
picture, after some reasonable demur, was delivered to Mathews by 
his executors, on his pledging his honour that it was painted for him. 

Close by is a head of Junius Booth, the American actor, with more 
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the air of a prize-fighter than of a “noble Roman.” But the bare- 
neck costume is trying for a man of mature years. The face has 
a curious likeness to that of Kemble. His son, it will be recol- 
lected, was the assassin of President Lincoln. 

Here too is Woodward—with his coarse and broadly humorous 
face—in a scarlet waistcoat and cocked hat. How admirably does 
this sketch, by Tom Davies, interpret this countenance! “His 
person was so regularly formed and his look so serious and composed 
that an indifferent observer would have supposed that his talents 
were adapted to characters of a serious cast. But the moment he 
spoke on the stage a certain ludicrous air laid hold of his features 
and every muscle of his face ranged itself on the side of levity. The 
tones of his voice zmspired comic ideas, and, though he often wished 
to act tragedy, he never could speak a line with propriety that was 
serious.” ‘This portrait shows him as Brass in “ The Confederacy,” 
and is an unpretending work. But we shall see the actor presently 
finely displayed in a magnificent portrait in the dining-room. 

Close by is George Frederick Cooke, prematurely old, with 
shrunken features, but with a humorous cast about the mouth which 
shews us how the fine tragedian could give effect to a character like 
that of Sir Pertinax. But we should hardly divine from this portrait 
that we were in the presence of one of the most abandoned sots of 
his day. His splendid dramatic defiance to the hostile Liverpool 
audience should not be forgotten. “ Hiss me! you set of money- 
grubbers. Why, there is not a stone in your town that’s not cemented 
by the blood of a negro!” 

Here we find Mrs. Stirling, the last, perhaps, of the Comédiennes 
of the old school ; whose art lay in filling the stage by the genial 
sense of the character itself, even in the passages of a neutral kind, 
and spoken without intention or exertion. Character is too often 
laboriously emphasised and its force lost in a number of touches. 
In this “quietly” painted picture we see her as Peg Woffington, 
a réle which she created in Messrs. Reade and Tom Taylor's 
delightful comedy—a piece that has been lately revived with the most 
finished effect. This accomplished woman still lives and flourishes, 
as her occasional speeches at theatrical dinners testify. The picture 
is by Phillips, and is unfinished. Close by is an unfinished head 
of Garrick by Zoffany. This may be considered, as it were, the 
familiar and typical face of the great actor, representing him when 
about forty or fifty years old, when his face began to fill out 
and grow “puffy,” which rendered it more expressive for broad 
comedy characters—the result, no doubt, of intellectual exercise. 
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It was a wonderfully effective stage face, every feature being marked, 
the eyes seated in deep hollows, and every line mobile. The eyes, thus 
set off, were amazing for their brilliance and intensity, as can be best 
seen in Pine’s well-known “ bare-throated” portrait, also hung on 
these walls ; even in conversation he had a fashion of darting them 
searchingly on the listener as it were to search his very soul, or to 
keep his glances in training for the stage. 

Near the door we find a scene from Benjamin Hoadly’s admirable 
comedy, “ The Suspicious Husband ”—one of those pieces in which, 
whatever else may be deficient, the redeeming quality of “spirit” is 
found. Spirit and gaiety often supply, or effectively take the place 
of, wit. This picture, painted by Hayman, shows us Garrick and 
Mrs. Pritchard in the characters of the hero and Mrs. Sullen ; the 
date of the performance being about the middle of the last century. 
The picture has an additional interest from the fact, that it was 
specially painted for Hoadly, the author of the piece. Indeed, this 
is one of those suggestive pictures which call up a whole series of 
details. Garrick appears here as he was in his early days, when 
he was described as “a very sprightly young man, neatly made, of 
an expressive countenance, and most agreeable and entertaining 
manners ;” before he had grown into the rather portly and weightily 
built figure so familiar to us, and the famous performer that he was 
later to become. Yet there is also a sort of dapper air—which helps 
us to understand the jests as to “little Davy,” and his small stature. 
Looking at his companion, we feel the truth of Churchill’s sarcastic 
allusion—“ Pritchard’s gentee/,"—as well as of Johnson’s remark, 
“ she was a vulgar woman, that talked of her gownd.” The face and 
figure are both ungainly ; and it is hard to conceive the flexibility 
necessary for comedy. In all the portraits of this actress in the 
collection will be noted this somewhat vulgar air, the “tallowy” 
features, and forcible though coarse lips. It is clear that she was a 
performer of power. The “Suspicious Husband ” was, in fact, what, 
used to be called “ a Hat and Ladder Piece,” or, as the French would 
now style it, “ @ Cape et 7Epée,’—turning on the Spanish incidents 
of climbing into chambers, and of leaving a hat behind, &c. 

The costume should be noted. Garrick’s grey coat and green 
cuffs, and the lady’s vast “ gownd,” as she might have called it, with 
enormous quiltings in the shape of melon slices, and her matronly 
cap. The sprightliness, and even gay slyness, in Mr. Garrick’s atti- 
tude is worth noting. 

It used to be maliciously repeated during his life that the 
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walls of his room were literally covered with portraits of himself, 
and of himself alone; but this was but natural, as one so compli- 
mented would like to retain such tributes to his popularity. The 
engravings alone would fill a large portfolio. Zoffany, Hogarth, 
Dance, Pine, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Hudson, and many others, 
painted him again and again; while Roubillac, Van Nost, and 
Nollekens repeated his features in busts. Even the wax-modellers 
exerted their art, and Mr. Smith tells us that a professor of this art 
turned out these profiles by the hundred, while Nollekens adds that his 
bust was in every barber’s shop. Heeven figured on sign-boards as “The 
Garrick’s Head,” and on wig-blocks. The writer has in his possession 
the plaster-mask of Garrick’s face which was taken by Van Nost. 
This suggests a good story drops of his estimate of the power of his 
eyes, with whose “dartings” he liked to awe any new candidate for thea- 
tricalemployment. Once, when crossing Roubillac’s yard, he bade the 
sculptor note how he would scare, with these same eyes of his, a red- 
headed countryman, who was sawing. ‘“ Upon creeping towards the 
fellow, he kept lowering himself, at the same time putting on one of 
his tragedy looks, and partly drawing out a rule from his pocket, as 
he would a pistol, to shoot him. In that attitude he remained for 
some time disappointed and motionless, until the Yorkshireman 
stopped his sawing, and, after squirting out his tobacco-juice, coolly 
said, ‘‘ What trick do you intend to be at next ?”—a little touch of 
character that suggests comedy. 

Between the windows is another of Zoffany’s firmly painted, 
spirited figures, Weston as “ Billy Button,” his face full of a defiant 
suspicion—an expression to which even the mode in which his hat is 
carried contributes. ‘This disposition of the dress will be found to 
have been carefully studied by the old actor. Here we have the 
brown coat and favourite scarlet waistcoat so universally associated 
with rustic virtue. It will be noted that this belief in the virtues of 
Yorkshire- and other country-men has completely died out, upon 
the stage at least ; or it may be that the young squires of these 
districts have considerably improved in morals. Near him is 
Holland, with a sort of placid smirk on his face—one of the Garrick 
school. It wason his death that the unfeeling jester, Foote, made the 
remark, that “he had been shoved into the family oven,” he having 
been originally a baker. On the same side of the room is Decamp, 
the brother of Mrs. Charles Kemble—who seems to have been a 
most attractive and fascinating woman. It will be noted what a 
dashing, gallant, though exaggerated air he presents; an air with 
which his brother-in-law so captivated the town in Mercutio and 
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Hotspur. This style is not attempted now, as it is thought to be 
out of keeping with the practical tone of the age, but it certainly 
ennobles the feelings of an audience. Turning again to the wall 
facing the window, we see a picture of Young, in a crown and beard, 
painted by Sir E. Landseer. Young had a fine expressive face, and 
in all theatrical portraits it is expression that makes their value. 
Here, then, there is none save that of the average “Tragedy king.” 
Indeed, modern acting relies too much on what is called ‘ making- 
up” a face, by which a cheap expression is secured through arti- 
ficial means, instead of using the true “make-up,” the intellectual 
force within. This might be the player-king in “ Hamlet,” or any 
provincial stage monarch. 

Farther up, near the fireplace, we find Bannister and Parsons, in 
“The Village Lawyer,” by De Wilde; a capital dramatic contrast be- 
tween the pair—the roguish would-be simple rustic, and the flourishing 
lawyer. No one,as that good judge Tom Davies declared, could forbear 
laughing either at or with Parsons, when he opened his mouth. 
The tones of his voice, the muscles of his mouth, were humour itself. 
Frederick Reynolds says, no one could ever forget him in this 
particular scene. De Wilde painted this clearly in imitation of 
Zoffany’s style, but the latter has treated the same scene and the 
same performers, which will be found below in the Visitors’ Dining- 
room. Though De Wilde’s is a clever and meritorious work, it will 
be seen that it has not nearly the freedom and masterly touch that 
Zoffany's picture offers. The subject is truly dramatic, offering a 
contrast between voluble effrontery hiding simplicity, as in the 
instance of the lawyer, and affected simplicity hiding effrontery, in 
that of the rustic. 

There is here also a delicately-painted little “ conversation piece,” 
as it used to be called, representing John Rich and his family. There 
was another “ conversation piece,” which was long supposed to repre- 
sent the Rich family, but it proved to be that of Sir A. Fountain, 
with a portrait of Rich in the foreground. Rich, as was well known, 
was the most famous Harlequin of the English stage ; but a Harlequin 
was then a poetical and dramatic character, and not the mere gymnast 
that he has since become. Rich gave, wrote Garrick, 

—the power of speech to ev’ry limb; 
Though masked and mute, conveyed his quick intent, 
And told in frolic gestures what he meant. 


His style was eccentric, and he would address everyone as “ Mister 
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or “Muster ;” and indeed the strange jargon of Tate Wilkinson, so 
happily mimicked by Mathews and others, seems to have been 
borrowed from him. His companion in the picture, Mrs. Rich, was, 
according to Smollett, a terrible shrew. There is here also a small 
copy of Reynolds’s picture of Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy, 
itself full of fine dramatic action, but showing clearly in which direc- 
tion the great player’s talent was supposed to lie. When the engraving 
of this picture reached Paris, the French, with their usual droll mis- 
apprehension of everything English, interpreted it as “ Man between 
Vice and Virtue.” Here, too, is Harlowe’s singular but spirited 
picture of Mathews in several of his characters. 

But it is in the large Dining-room that the whole force and wealth 
of the collection is collected. Nothing can surpass the interest of 
this brilliant gathering. The walls are alive with faces and spirited 
gestures, full of dramatic intelligence and rich colouring. There are 
some two or three portraits here, which, in reference to the subject 
and execution, are of the very first order. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing—at the upper end of the room, to the right of the fireplace—is 
Reynolds’s fine portrait of Foote, which indeed, from its size, and from 
the originality, attitude, and character of its subject, might perhaps be 
considered one of the most interesting in the whole collection. It re- 
presents the comedian clad in a drab coat, and leaning on his stick. 
The face seems to start from the canvas ; it has a grave and almost 
painful earnestness, especially marked in the closed lips. The small 
eyes peer out as steadily as their lack-lustre will admit. There is 
evidence of a latent spite in the rather vulgar face, which seems to 
be waiting to gather the full meaning of what has been addressed 
to it, and preparing a venomous reply. In short, to one familiar with 
Foote’s life and character, his making a profitable trade of exhibiting 
the peculiarities and failings of others on a public stage—his acci- 
dent, which seemed almost a retribution—his ruthless and selfish 
wit, and the terrible change which clouded his last days and sent 
him from England a crushed and broken man—all these associations 
seemed to float about that wistful face, in which pain seems mingled 
with eagerness. 

A pendant is the bold and masterly likeness of Woodward, by 
Vandergucht, which hangs at the other side of the fireplace. The 
spirit and freedom, and the dashing style is which it is conceived— 
the fine, sure colouring, are beyond all praise. Such a picture rivets 
the attention irresistibly. The coarse, rubicund face, so solid and yet 
so mobile, the rollicking yet assured glance of the eye, the spirit 
and life, the air of good-humour, not emphasised, which in comedy 
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lights up the scene, the unctuous mouth, the hat cocked with effron- 
tery, and the dress worn—not as theatrical fine clothes often are, as 
a fancy dress, but as the garments of everyday life ; these are points 
that make this picture irresistibly attractive. The connoisseur will 
own that the technical painting is admirable, the delicate yellow and 
blue of the satin dress, in the manner of Gainsborough. As it is, we 
have “ Harry Woodward ” with his fine stage face, suggestive of that 
of the present Mr. Emery’s, here revealed to us. 

It will be seen again, by the review of these remarkable faces, 
how much of the drama of those times depended on the actor’s ex- 
pression, how much on the anticipation of the speech, delivered pre- 
vious to utterance by their expressive features. ‘The actor’s face was 
as important as his voice. Now, under modern scenic arrangements, 
and the excessive light suffusing the stage, the face has grown indis- 
tinct and unimportant. This may seem a paradox. But formerly 
the faces and the figures were illuminated, first by chandeliers, then 
by oil footlights. The scenes were invariably “flats” painted in 
very sober colours, and comparatively in shadow, and thus threw 
out effectually the illuminated faces and figures. Now, since every- 
thing is bathed in the flare of gaslight, there is no relief, and the 
background is as illuminated as the figures. 

There is yet another masterly portrait here, that of Colley Cibber 
as Lord Foppington—one of those pregnant figures that actually 
furnish companionship. This is by one Grisoni. The face is 
certainly a most remarkable one, and its “ finical” expression is of 
the subtlest kind. An average painter would be inclined to exagge- 
rate foppishness, so as to emphasise the character; but here the 
conceit is conveyed by the most delicate nuance of expression— 
a faint superciliousness in the nose—something in the elevation of 
the face, even the clearness of the skin. The picture over the fire- 
place is the well-known scene from “ Macbeth,” representing Mrs. 
Pritchard and Garrick in the “ Murder Scene.” Here we see the 
coarse face of the actress, and the unrefined features of Garrick, 
both really contorted with a rather overdone intention. Indeed, the 
effect is as of a couple of elocutionists illustrating the Passions, rather 
than that of attempting the illusion of acting : this, considering the 
style of dress, would seem to have been what was more directly aimed 
at then. Mrs. Pritchard frankly owned that she had never read the 
portion of the play that follows the disappearance of Lady Macbeth 
from the play; of which economy of trouble, it may be suspected, 
not many instances could be produced. But the dresses of these two 
great performers are what strike us with surprise: Garrick’s short 
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figure being arrayed in a vast scarlet coat, its enormous tails being 
profusely laced with gold, and the laced flaps of the waistcoat, as 
usual, coming down to his knees—while socks and shoes, with his 
favourite “bob” wig, complete the odd effect. The lady is magni- 
ficent in a flowing white satin robe and petticoat trimmed with 
ermine, a small cap being on her head. The attitude of the pair 
approaches the grotesque ; Garrick’s hands (enormous in size) stretch- 
ing over in horror to the left, while his ungraceful legs lean to the 
right. The painter has even taken care to give the marks of blood 
on his hands. Indeed, the jest at the time on this picture was, that 
“it was the cook and butler struggling for the carving-knife.” All 
these pictorial scenes incline us more to the belief that Garrick’s real 
strength lay in comedy. That he could bring force and intensity to 
tragedy there is no doubt; but his physical disadvantages were 
too strong to be got over. Looking at this picture, it is hard 
to conceive the great player performing Romeo in rivalry with 
the graceful Barry. The scene, indeed, has a strangely prosaic air, and 
gives a good idea of how tragedy was set forth, viz., by rather exag- 
gerated contortions of face and gesture all directed by elocutionary 
tule. This formality and prosaic exterior were amply compensated 
for by distinct enunciation and fine rendering of the meaning of 
every line. Garrick’s dress, and the laced waistcoat, are richly painted. 

Between the windows is a pleasant scene from the comedy of 
“ Speculation,” full of humour, and representing three “ broad” 
comedians, in full display of their powers. In the centre is Quick— 
a full-moon face, whose features, alive even without speech, predis- 
pose to merriment—a type of face often seen on the French stage, 
large, round, and fleshy, and which, accompanied by a “ squeak like 
a Bart’lemew fiddle”—Lamb’s description of Quick’s voice—would be 
a treasure to its owner. Quick was George the Third’s favourite 
comedian, and this picture was painted at his Majesty’s desire. The 
peculiar expression of Lewis, that of a mild yet racy enjoyment, with 
also an air of finesse, is excellent : not less so is the likeness, as will 
be seen by comparing it with the head over the door in the Drawing- 
room. But Lewis’s face ever mantled with a brightenjoyment. ‘The 
figure of Munden scarcely represents him to us as he was described by 
Elia, having “ not one face, but many ;” and his mobility has rather 
a pertness of figure than of face, and a dapperness which we hardly 
associate with a professor of expression. The good chalk sketch, 
in the passage to the Visitors’ Dining-room, shows him to us as an 
old man. 

More remarkable, however, are the portrait-scenes from dramas, 
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which are of the most sassissant and interesting description. On 
the wall to the left, as we enter, is the scene from “ Venice Preserved,” 
representing Garrick and Mrs. Cibber; the latter on her knees, 
pleading for pity, while the other flourishes adagger. A sort of huge 
street-lamp casts a lurid glare over the whole; and it is curious to note 
that the effect is that of a recitation by ordinary persons in a 
drawing-room, the characters being dressed in the costume of 
their day. We thus have to look to the faces and attitude for the 
meaning of the situation. And this is remarkable; in most of the 
dramatic scenes the face and general expression are chiefly looked 
to, costume being passed over as unimportant. It must be said that 
Garrick’s appearance here is undignified, being that of a rather short 
elderly gentleman, trying to concentrate emotion in his face. The 
date of this performance was about 1748, when Garrick was no more 
than thirty-eight. Here he certainly looks fifty years old. Mrs. Cibber, 
his companion, was considered so like him that she might pass for his 
sister. The largeness of her mouth will be noted. ‘There was in 
her person little or no elegance,” says Davies; “in her countenance 
a small share of beauty.” But he admits that “ Nature had given her 
symmetry of form and fine expression of feature.” In passages of grief 
and tenderness, she had the art of making her eyes look as if swim- 
ming in tears. But though her figure was “ unimportant,” she had 
grace and dignity. It can be seen that she was one of the “ fine 
women” of the stage—of the extinct line of tragedy-queens ; and she 
would declaim her speeches in the exalted and most musical chant- 
ing which still obtains on the boards of the Frangais. There can be 
no doubt that such an exaggerated mode of utterance is requisite for 
metrical passages. The magnificence of her dress is noticeable : a 
rich black satin, with white lace sleeves, velvet and pearls in her hair, 
which is powdered, with earrings and necklace : in short, everything 
that was unsuited to a lorn Belvidere of the seventeenth century, 
but becoming a grande dame going to the Court of St. James’s. Mr. 
Garrick wears a gaily flowered waistcoat, whose flaps reach almost to 
his knees. This lady was the heroine of a scandalous cause célébre— 
Cibber v. Sloper ; the defendant in which was alive so lately as 1810, 
when the Lady Craven, “ the Margravine,” met him. 

Facing the door, and next to the window, is that famous “Screen 
Scene” from the “ School for Scandal,” by Roberts, which so attracted 
Lamb. This shows us Farren as Sir Peter to the left, Mrs. Abington 
as Lady Teazle, and Smith and Palmer as Sir Charles and Joseph 
Surface. Such was the inimitable quartette that first “ created” the 
characters. Lamb’s admirable description will be recollected, and 
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should be carefully studied by all performers of the comedy. Indeed, 
what with “gags” and lack of preparation, the modern repre- 
sentations of the piece become more and more “ farcical,” and seem 
to travel farther and farther away from the author’s conception. 

This matchless scene is so admirably constructed, so full of life 
and little surprises, that one may see it again and again, and 
never lose the sense of interest and enjoyment. The painting 
of the picture has no particular merit. But the faces are good, and, 
judging by that of Mrs. Abington, which may be compared with the 
portrait by Hickey upstairs, must be good likenesses. Nothing can 
be better or more natural than the expression of Charles Surface. 
It will be recollected that Charles Surface is always made to indulge 
in a vein of boisterous ridicule at his discovery, which is not merely 
ill-bred, but improbable—for such behaviour would not have 
been accepted by the others. Here we see what is correct and 
natural—and_ his face exhibits a kind of quiet amusement and 
sarcastic enjoyment. Again, it will be seen that Sir Peter is shown 
as comparatively a middle-aged gentleman: so he is described in 
the piece itself; and not as the rather querulous septuagenarian 
which he assumes in the hands of Mr. Phelps and Mr. Chippendale. 

We have here also another of Zoffany’s capital character-por- 
traits: Garrick, in the character of the Lord Chalkstone, in “ Lethe.” 
It will be seen how the actor has contrived to assume the air of 
quaint and grotesque senility, the nose being sharpened, and a sort 
of fishy surprise imparted to the eyes. Yet the features of the actor 
are quite recognisable. 

Such is the true art of “making up,” which does not depend on 
paint and patches and false hair, but on a power from within. This 
character belongs to Garrick’s earlier répertoire. Here, too, is dis- 
played Zoffany’s usual mastery of costume, and his treatment of 
his favourite scarlet-laced waistcoat. 

From the same play we have the portrait of Mrs. Clive as the 
“fine lady”—by no less an artist than Hogarth—with a curiously 
grotesque head-dress, like the wings of a dragon-fly, and a frill 
round. That she had no claims to beauty is evident from the 
tightened lips and disagreeable mouth, and the head seems too small 
for the body. This piece was in such vogue, that the famous factory 
at Bow issued little statuettes, in their well-known ware, of Woodward, 
Garrick, and “ Kitty” herself, in their characters from this play. 
These are rare, and bring vast prices. 

Here we find two small pictures, by Harlowe, of Mrs. Siddons 


in Lady Macbeth, which give a glimpse of the impression pro- 
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duced by the great actress in the part. We can see the stately 
cast of features and the awe-inspiring glance which was natural to 
her. In the one nearest to the window will be noted the curious 
swathing under the chin, and the short waist. The nun-like and 
spectral air of the other, and the clasped hands, supply a hint that the 
part was interpreted with a certain exaggeration, and even melo- 
dramatic passion. The florid cheeks to which Harlowe was partial 
suggest rouge ; and he seems to have imitated the glowing coun- 
tenances of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

Lindo’s portrait of George-Anne Bellamy, once so famed for her 
attractions, is disappointing ; the face is ordinary, and the expression 
vulgar. Barton Booth, in his full-bottomed wig, recalls the portraits 
of Swift ; but it is a placid face, with nothing of the power that could 
“ tear a passion to tatters.” There are here also two excellent scenes 
by Clint, one from “ Lock and Key,” where the idea of the pleasant 
intrigue against watchful and jealous surveillance, so attractive an 
element in the old comedies, is excellently suggested. The old man’s 
face, and the graceful women at the back, are excellent as specimens 
of good work. The story is very plainly told, and the colouring is 
agreeable. ‘The companion scene is from “ Love, Law, and Physic,” 
where Liston, as Lubin Log, asks the lawyer whether he means to say 
“that black is white,” and Mathews angrily desires to know if he 
dares to dispute a point of law with him. The uncertainty, mixed 
with distrust, in Liston’s face, and the assumed obstreperousness, 
intended to bear down all doubt in the other, are admirable. But 
even an artist inferior to Clint would have been inspired by such 
actors. It is clear that Mathews would have taken the highest place 
as a comedian, had he not been turned aside to the less legitimate, 
but more profitable, line of mimicry and “ delineation.” ‘The stage 
and the association with good players and pieces evokes quite a 
different train of gifts. The interest shown here in Mathews’s face 
could only have been excited by a situation to which other intellects 
contributed. This could not have been supplied where he was 
dependent on his own resources. 

Another capital piece, by Vandergucht, shows us those two prime 
humourists Moody and Parsons in “ The Committee,” the one hope- 
lessly drunk and tottering, the other at the stage of merely complacent 
foolishness. The contorted and drooping mouth of the first shows 
a peculiar stage of inebriation. This style, however, was clearly 
suggested by Zoffany’s successful treatment of dramatic scenes. The 
portrait of Quin, by Hogarth, is disappointing, as it is rather indefi- 
nite, though it shows his solid, heavy face. Playgoers will recall the 
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capital reproduction of this actor at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre in 
“ Masks and Faces.” ‘The head of Garrick, by Pine, is interesting as 
being a study of the great actor's eyes and their power, and showing 
what a histrionic capital he possessed in his face alone. Here, too, is 
poor mad “ Nat Lee,” who, after writing tragedies frantic enough in 
their extravagance to have been the work of a lunatic, but which the 
bombastic taste of the town accepted as fine tragic passion, actually 
wrote pieces in Bedlam, of which specimens have been preserved. 
This portrait, however, is probably a fancy one. The coarse “cook- 
maid’s” face will be recognised after seeing the Mrs. Sullen upstairs. 
It again shows what “a vulgar creature” the famous Pritchard must 
have been, and the artist (Hayman) has even imparted a sort of 
“ greasy” air, as though soap and water were unfamiliar, or at least 
not habitual. Tike Peg Woffington, she always appears in a cap. 
Here again we meet Cooke, who has a sort of grim likeness to 
Kemble, perhaps founded on the undramatic mutton-chop whisker, to 
which both were partial. Here, too, is a good portrait of Mrs. Yates, 
by Cotes—an unrefined, staid face, not without coarseness. We can 
understand Garrick styling her “a fine woman.” ‘The drapery of the 
dress is well painted. 

On the stairs are two small portraits, representing Henderson in 
scenes from “Hamlet” and “Macbeth.” The pictures are curious, as 
showing clearly how thoroughly elocutionary was the conception of 
the Garrick school. For we are shown a rather elderly gentleman 
conversing with Polonius, or listening to the Witches in a comically 
distrustful fashion. Nothing so prosaic or matter-of-fact could be 
conceived. The costume of Hamlet is worth noting, especially the 
curious wig that descends with two tails, as it were, on each shoulder. 
Macbeth, however, is attired like a Roman general,—a costume that 
may be contrasted with the sort of scarlet livery worn by Garrick in 
the same character. 

Equally good is the large piece, representing the last scene of “The 
Gamester,” and which Mr. Cole says was found in a back room of the 
Old Buck Inn at Bristol. It represents the dying agonies of the 
luckless Beverley, with the tearful pains of the wretched wife, por- 
trayed by Mrs. Pope. Jarvis and Charlotte attend, but the unprin- 
cipled Lewson, who was certainly present, is unaccountably omitted. 
Here we see the very height of extravagant melodrama, the figures 
being, as it were, “piled up,” like the agony itself—faces, attitudes, 
all contorted into agonised suffering. It were to be wished, however, 
that we had something of this earnestness on the stage. Near it is 
the large and “important” full-length scene from “The Alchemist,” 
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representing the well-known Griffin and Johnson. This must be one 
of the oldest of the contemporary theatrical portraits; the face of 
Abel is full of antique humour, the attitude is nearly that of Garrick 
in the same character in Zoffany’s picture. Here, too, we see Miss 
O’Neil, with her Irish harp, an indifferent picture, but a fair likeness, 
recalling the face of the Princess Charlotte. This incomparable 
actress, the last, perhaps, of the great school—for Miss Helen Faucit 
can scarcely be ranked with her—died but two or three years ago as 
Lady Becher. She thus lived to read the amusing but unflatter- 
ing sketch of herself and her father which is to be found in 
“* Pendennis.” 

On reaching the landing we face a singularly pleasing picture of 
a beautiful woman, and to state that it is by Angelica Kaufmann 
amounts to saying that it is full of grace and elegance. The red hair 
will be noted, which it will be recollected attracted the attention of 
an agent of Garrick’s, whom he sent down to report upon her acting. 
This is Mrs. Hartley, who fascinated Sir Joshua, as she did also 
“Gentleman Smith,” who justified his claim to the sobriquet by 
leaving wife, family, and engagement at the theatre, to “go off” 
with this red-haired siren. On the other side of the Library- 
door hangs a full-length portrait of the “ Young Roscius ”—Master 
Betty—as Norval, who died, as old Mr. Betty, a year or two ago. 
This, too, is a graceful picture by Opie, who, like Northcote, was 
attracted by the boy. Many smiles and much contempt have been 
excited by this Betty mania, but though the exhibition of child- 
prodigies does not conduce to the dignity of the stage, still the 
impression produced on the world must be accepted. 

In the Smoking-room we see Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portrait of 
Colman, with its original attitude and strangely interesting expres- 
sion: a placid, dreamy face, and yet a languid and faint curl of 
contempt in the rather supercilious lips. This was one of the 
remarkable Streatham series of portraits, painted for Mrs. Piozzi, 
which has been dispersed. Here, also, is “easy, natural Wrench,” 
as Elia styles him, adding one of those precious bits of analysis 
worth a volume of dramatic criticism. 

Then we come upon a most quaintly characteristic bit of painting, 
which helps us to a glimpse of the style of acting more efficiently 
than a volume of description. This is Zoffany’s portrait of Ross. 
As a piece of workmanship, it is admirably full of life, solidity, and 
vigour: note the full face—the handling of the coat—the ripe mellow- 
ness of the whole ; while the book is worthy of one of the Dutch 
masters. It will hardly be credited that this is a personation 
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of the gentle Hamlet—the full person, and the puffed pompous face, 
and the self-satisfied expression, as of one enunciating solemn truth. 
As is to be noticed in the case of the pictures of Henderson, on 
the stairs, there is no attempt at conveying delusion, no idea of the 
corporal presence of Hamlet—the appeal is altogether to the intellect, 
and this shows what was the chief aim of the old school of acting, 
viz., to interpret the sentences of the play with correct feeling and 
elocution. This picture, we should say, is one of the best in the 
collection. Ross claimed to be connected with high families. 

Here, also, we again encounter King, arrayed in a grey coat, 
apparently rehearsing to a bust in a garden. This quaint picture 
belongs to the days when Della Crusca and urns for poetry were 
in fashion—when sentiment, in short, was in vogue. Beaming down 
upon us, is a coarse rubicund face, “ fat, fair,” and apparently about 
“forty””—the full-blown, “sweet, serene” Mrs. Billington. It is 
seldom indeed that we find portrait painters so conscientious and 
unflattering. Here, too, are Charles Kemble and Fawcett in that 
agreeable little piece of intrigue, “‘ Charles the Second,” which it is 
impossible to see now without being interested in, as it almost acts 
itself. Captain Copp is a bit of real character, written when the “low 
comedian” was in vogue. Charles Kemble’s gay air is well caught. 

But it would take us much longer to enumerate all that is 
interesting in this unique collection. There are a number, too, of 
admirable, though unpretending, sketches in pastel, water colour, 
and pencil, with miniatures, statuettes, and histrionic relics. The 
building itself has an antique air, is sober in its tones and decoration, 
and was no doubt skilfully designed to show off the pictures. 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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THE GRAND TURK AT HOME. 


HIS paper would never have been penned—lI say “ penned,” 
not written, for it has long since been graphically existent in 
my mind—had it not happened, a few days since, that, in the 
reading-room of the Hétel de la Grande Bretagne at Nice, I stumbled 
across a pamphlet of some four-and-twenty pages, bearing the title, 
“Note of an English Republican on the Muscovite Crusade.” The 
author of this, to me, remarkable performance is Mr. Algernon 
Charles Swinburne: a fact which must be, by this time, very stale 
news to thousands of English readers, but which, in the outset, 
puzzled me considerably: first, because I was unable to discern why 
Mr. Swinburne—who has many matters of intellectual moment 
pressing upon his attention—should concern himself in any way — 
with such essentially unintellectual creatures as the Turk and the 
Muscovite ; and next, because I was equally at a loss to discover 
why the policy of the Russians with regard to the Ottoman Empire 
should be termed a “ Crusade,” and why Mr. Swinburne, who, to 
my mind, is from head to heel an Aristocrat, should call himself (and 
not for the first time, I grant) a Republican. He has about the 
same claim to the title as M. le Vicomte Victor Hugo, or M. le Comte 
le Mirabeau, or M. le Marquis de Rochefort-Lucay could have. 
The recent Odger was a Republican fur sang, and cobbled shoes, 
just as he slashed away at the leathern hide of oligarchy, in a sturdy, 
surly, demagogic spirit. When I see Mr. Swinburne busied over an 
awl or a lapstone, or fitting Mr. Fawcett with a new pair of pumps, I 
shall believe in his Republicanism; but not till then. I am, mean- 
while, content to recognise the author of “ Bothwell” in his legitimate 
capacity—as one of the most accomplished scholars, as one of the 
most discriminating critics, and as ¢#e most mellifluous lyrist of this 
generation. For the rest, I might respectfully counsel Mr. Swinburne to 
leave the Turk and the Muscovite alone. Paraphrasing Ben Jonson’s 
magnificent apostrophe to his own genius as a poet, I might bid 
Mr. Swinburne leave the loathsome age of special correspondence, 
diplomatic lying, and windy leading-article-writing, and the more 
loathsome stage of the Eastern Question, to their own abominable 
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devices—to leave them, scornfully, to burn on, and rage, sweat, censure, 
and condemn, seeing that it is obvious that they were not made for 
him, less he for them. I might bid him leave things so prostitute, 
and take the Alcaic lute, or “his own Homer, or Anacreon’s lyre,” 
to warm him by Pindar’s fire, and to strike so disdainful a heat in his 
own line, Poetry, that the curious fools who are envious of his strains 
may blushing swear that no palsy is in his veins. I might, in fine, 
did I remember enough Greek to perpetrate a vile Avyoraiynor, 
remind him of the pertinent query in “ The Clouds,” Ti curraZece Exwv 
wept rijv Ovpay ; and ask him why he should thus waste his time in 
hovering round the Porte. There is nothing about that Porte which 
should interest the author of “Atalanta.” It is no longer a Sublime 
Porte. It is a rotten, worm-eaten old door, giving admission only to 
a weedy backyard, on one of the crumbling walls of which sits 
Humpty Dumpty in a fez cap, and girt with the sword of Osman. It 
needs but a slight fillip of wind, but a moderate puff of the 
European finger, to topple Humpty Dumpty over; and when this 
radically Bad Egg has fallen, not all the king’s horses nor all the 
king’s men will ever be able to set him up again. The most 
that anti-Russians can do just now is to strive to shore up the 
crumbling wall, and to whitewash the Bad Egg; and the Grand 
Turk is, assuredly, a personage who has at all times required 
a tremendous amount of whitewashing. His natural hue is 
Red—blood-red. He is normally erythematous. He has been afflicted 
from the first with “ the botch of Egypt, and with emerods that cannot 
be healed.” It is possible that he has, occasionally, been painted 
too black by some political artists, while others, perchance, have 
been far too profuse in plastering him over, now with couleur de 
rose and now with size and whitening ; or they have made his foul- 
ness more hideous with patches of gilding, elaborately burnished. 
Altogether, it may candidly be said that the Turcophobes are nearly 
as far removed from a truthful estimate of the Grand Turk—we may 
as well call him “ Grand,” just as we call the Police, and the Poor 
Laws, and Sir Hugh Myddelton’s river “ New”—as the Turcophiles 
are. A plague on both their houses and on the Turk himself, say I; 
and while I say it, I must hint that I am writing this, with the con- 
sciousness of impunity, at Nice, in the Department of the Maritime 
Alps, France, and that I should not venture upon so frank an avowal 
of opinion were I moving now, as I moved last January, in the polite 
society of Pera. In that exceptional community it is not tolerated 
that Europeans should take a middle course in Turkish politics. If 
you carry a Russia-leather cigar case, if you smoke Laferme’s cigarettes, 
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or if you tallow your nose at. night in consequence of a cold—a 
catarrh is chronic at Pera—the Turcophile Perotes go about de- 
nouncing you as a Muscovite agent ; and Mr. Constantine Klephta- 
podokos, formerly dragoman to the Baratarian Legation, and now 
bill-broker of Galata, is ready to make oath and swear that, at the 
Cercle du Sport Oriental, he heard Hackney Pacha tell Pegwell 
Bey—the Bey was born at Broadstairs, but has for many years been 
in the service of the Porte—that M. Van Der Dam, of the Dutch 
Consulate, had seen the chief Kavass of the Russian Embassy hand 
you your last week’s salary as a Muscovite spy, in the shape of 
a Spanish doubloon, a Maria Theresa dollar, a paolo of Pio Nono, and 
two bad beshliks. On the other hand, if you have been so impru- 
dent as to lay out six francs in the purchase of a fez, which you 
might buy at Marseilles (where it was probably made) for five, or if 
you have been simpleton enough to take change for a dragon sove- 
reign in Turkish caimés, all the pro-Russians straightway set you 
down as a violent sympathiser with the Turks. It was you, they 
whisper, who laid down bits of orange-peel in front of the Embassy 
that frosty morning, in the hope of tripping up his Excellency General 
Ignatieff. It was you who incited the editor of the Bassiret to pub- 
lish in choice Turkish that libellous statement about the Russian 
Third Secretary having threatened to knout his Maltese washerwoman 
because she had not put enough starch in his collars; and it was 
you, finally, whose insidious intrigues induced Messrs. Archides- 
mophyllaki, Bannaback, & McFlint, coal merchants, of Haskeuy, on 
the Golden Horn, to mingle a disastrous proportion of slates and 
broken brickbats with the coals supplied to the Imperial Russian war- 
steamer Bolschoijirott. Politics, in a word, run very high in Pera—to 
the height, indeed, of “ gaminess ”—and they are consequently to the 
undebased taste, offensive ; and that, perhaps, may be the reason 
why the English residents in Constantinople are such very ardent poli- 
ticians. We like our politics as we like our game—“ high.” We 
are the only people so-called civilised whose upper classes systemati- 
cally devour decomposed venison and putrid partridges.' 

“ Under which King, Bezonian ?—speak or die!” This is a ques- 
tion addressed with disagreeable frequency to the stranger in Pera, 
both in private society, in club smoking-rooms, and at hotel éad/es 
@hétes. In vain have I, over and over again, endeavoured to 


? Our servants, as a rule, decline to eat this revolting offal ; and our magistrates 
very properly fine and imprison tradespeople who sell stinking rabbits. But how 
about the putrid hare? He is reared, to be tormented while living, and to be 
eaten in a state of decomposition when dead, by the superior orders. 
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convince eager interlocutors that I did not and do not care five paras 
about this wretched Eastern Question, and that I had a great many 
more important things to think of—the gout, to wit, grey hairs, the 
remorse attendant on a misspent life, the eternal want of pence which 
vexes public men—Aey eivac roAda xpipara tig rove Temadevpé rove; 
the thought of normal literary impecuniosity oceurred to a modern 
Greek before it struck Mr. Tennyson—and so forth. In vain have I 
endeavoured to point out that I never had any politics at all, and 
that my business these five-and-twenty years past has been simply to 
see the Show, to sit in the pit, an amused but wholly indifferent 
spectator of the drama that was being played, and of the antics of 
the poor spangled mummers who were strutting and fretting their 
hour on the stage. I have seen, in my time, de fds half a score re- 
volutions, civil wars, campaigns, what you will, in different parts of 
the world. Where would be the use of my taking any side, save that 
of the pure spectator or the equally pure bread-and-cheese side? I 
witnessed the breaking-up of the Monarchy of July, the downfall of 
the February Republic, the rise of a Second Empire, its fall, and the 
dawn of another Republic. Should I gain anything by being an 
Orleanist or a Legitimist, a Bonapartist, a Conservative Republican 
or a Communist? I have seen the American Federals cutting the 
throats of the Confederates, and vice versé. What was the North versus 
the South to me? I have lived under Austrian and under Italian rule 
in Lombardy, under Papal and under Italian domination in Rome, 
under a Republican and under an Imperial government in Mexico, 
under slavery and under emancipation in Russia ; and I have never 
yet found that the existence of one order of things as against the 
existence of another order of things absolved me from the necessity 
of earning my daily bread. Yet there are people, I know, and very 
excellent people, who have a craving for political excitement, and 
who “take sides” in every political conflict, just as they do at whist 
or cricket. I suppose it amuses them. And in this connection I 
cannot do better than recall the anecdote of a notorious Jeremy 
Diddler of the last generation, who was known as “ Bonaparte Smith.” 
He was perpetually borrowing money of all and sundry that would 
lendto him. Meeting an acquaintance in the Piazzas, Covent Garden, 
one morning in the month of August 1815, he straightway button- 
holed him. The acquaintance made a feeble effort to release himself, 
and, as a last desperate resort to avert the inevitable request for a 
loan, he stammered forth: “ Have you heard the news?” “What 
news?” asked Smith. “The news from St. Helena,” rejoined the 
acquaintance—“ Just arrived. Bonaparte died on the fifth of May.” 
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“ Bonaparte be ——!” retorted the inexpugnable borrower, “can you 
' lend me eighteen-pence?” He was true to his creed, and it was thence 
that he got the name of Bonaparte Smith. His indifference to all 
save that which to him was the main chance in life verged on the 
sublime. I have thus much in common with the button-holer of 
Covent Garden, that for me monarchies, empires, and republics, and 
questions pertaining either to the north or the south, the east or the 
west, may all go to Hong-Kong for aught I care, provided I can 
procure eighteen-pence. I don’t want to borrow but to earn it: un- 
fortunately, I have never yet been able to obtain more than one 
shilling and threepence at a time. It has been my ambition, you 
see, to invest the extra threepence in some solid security—not Turks 
—so that from the accruing interest I might have a crust of bread in 
my old age. And even ¢hat may be a vain and superfluous desire. 
Man is but a stranger and a pilgrim upon the earth ; soon he is for- 
gotten—he and the memory of him. 

I return to Mr. Swinburne’s “ Note of an English Republican.” I 
have read this brilliant production three or four times over. I have 
read it with unflagging interest and with renewed admiration for Mr. 
Swinburne’s attainments as a master of English prose ; but I have 
failed to gather from it any more definite impressions than these two 
following : First, that the eminent publicist, in sitting down to write 
this wonderful “ screed ” of invective, was mainly actuated by a craving 
to demolish Mr. Thomas Carlyle; and next, that the eloquent author 
of the “ Note” knows about as much concerning the Eastern 
Question as my tom-cat Bismarck (so called in consequence of 
his ferociously acquisitive propensities) at home does. It so happens 
that for very many years I have been a constant and laborious 
student of this abominable Question—a question in which I do not 
take one doit’s worth of interest, and the contemplation of which 
has never yet helped me to pay my rent or to obtain a meal of 
victuals. Still, in the midst of all this ear-splitting wrangling and 
babbling, in the midst of these fAropos des buveurs, of this orgy of 
ignorance, prejudice, and passion—I am not alluding here to Mr. 
Swinburne’s pamphlet, taking it, as I do, for what it really is: an 
extremely clever attack on Mr. Carlyle’s dogmatic intolerance and 
inconsistence—in the midst of the yelpings of the Turcophiles and 
the howlings of the Turcophobes, I think that I may as well uplift 
my small voice, and make my weak ululation audible. I have, how- 
ever, a distinctly practical aim in view. I am only desirous that my 
countrymen should make themselves acquainted with a few facts 
in the modern history of the Ottoman Empire before they proceed to 
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inveigh on the platform or in print either for or against Turkey on 
the one hand, and Russia on the other. 

I do not propose to send people back to the battle of Lepanto 
or the relief of Vienna by John Sobieski; I will merely point out that 
it is only within the last hundred years that the Osmanli has been 
going down hill @ vue d’eil to that Devil whence his false Prophet 
came. And, as respects the designs of Russia on Turkey, I will first 
of all implore my readers to dismiss from their minds all ideas apper- 
taining to the perfectly apocryphal Will of Peter the Great. In pre- 
ference to these old wives’ follies, I may advise them to remember 
that, within the hundred years I have mentioned, Russia has had it 
in her power, at least half a dozen times, to dismember the Ottoman 
Empire and to seize upon Constantinople. In the year 1774 there was 
a Sultan of Turkey by the name of Abd-ul-Hamid. He succeeded at 
the age of forty-eight his brother, Moustafa III., the “ Monsieur Ma- 
mouchi” of the correspondence of Catherine II. and Voltaire, and who 
had died of a very suspicious kind of dropsy, accelerated, it was said, by 
his majesty’s distress of mind caused by the disasters of his wars with 
Russia. Abd-ul-Hamid had passed the prime of his manhood in the 
splendid captivity to which the princes of the house of Osman are 
systematically doomed. He had learned to make bows and arrows, to 
play the mandolin, and to copy music and verses of the Koran in inks 
of different colours. The days on which his majesty’s head was to be 
shaved were governed by astrological computation. Meanwhile the 
war with Russia went on. The corps of Ulemas had declined to 
uccept the terms offered by the Muscovites at Bucharest ; and in the 
month of May, 1774, the Grand Vizier Mouhsin-Zadeh was with his 
whole army closely beleaguered in his camp at Shumla by the 
Russian General Romanzov. The Vizier held, in his desperation, a 
council of war. His principal officers were reluctantly unanimous in 
the opinion that the only possible way to save the Ottoman Empire 
was to make peace with the Moscoy. The decision of the council 
of war was transmitted to the Grand Turk ; but the pacific Abd-ul- 
Hamid had, as his brother before him had done, to confront the most 
determined opposition on the part of the Ulemas. At last the Sheik- 
ul-Islam sullenly accorded the fe¢va demanded by the Calipk ; and on 
the 21st of July, 1774, the Peace of Kainardjé was signed. The ink 
on the parchment thereof was scarcely dry before Turk and Russ were 
at loggerheads again. By the treaty of Kainardjé the political inde- 
pendence of the Tartars of the Crimea had been acknowledged by the 
Porte, Russia taking for her own share the Tauridan towns of Taganrog, 
Azof, Kertch, and Yenikalé, together with liberty of navigation for her 
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merchant vessels in the Black Sea, and the exclusive right of protecting 
the interests of all Ottoman subjects professing the Greek faith. Russia 
condescended to restore Moldavia and Wallachia to Turkey, the latter 
entering into a solemn engagement to treat the Christians in those 
two provinces with justice and humanity. The Baron de Thugut, 
Austrian ambassador at that time at Constantinople, wrote apropos of 
the treaty of Kainardjé to his superiors at Vienna: “ This treaty is a 
model of astuteness on the part of the Russians and of imbecility on 
the part of the Turks. From her new frontier at Kertch Russia will 
always be able to bring within a few days a corps d’armée under the very 
walls of Constantinople ; and in that case the best thing that the Sultan 
can do is to take refuge in the uttermost corners of Asia Minor. J ever 
Russia takes Constantinople, depend upon it she will take it while the other 
European Powers are looking the other way.” Thus the Baron de 
Thugut, a far-seeing man in his day, albeit he wore a pigtail and 
powder. In another despatch addressed to his Court he wrote, “Some 
of these days Turkey in Europe will disappear from the map just as 
Poland did. Western Europe will make a terrible outcry ; but Turkey 
will not be restored to the map any more than Poland.” 

The Vizier Mouhsin-Zadeh, who had recommended the Peace of 
Kainardjé was summoned back to Stamboul ; but he got no further 
than a village on the Bosphorus, where he died of poison. Mean- 
while Turkey was intriguing as to how she could best and soonest 
upset the treaty. Through the intermediary of the well-known 
Baron de Tott some negotiations were opened with the French 
minister, M. de Vergennes, and even personally with Louis XVI. 
Under the auspices of French engineers an arsenal, cannon foundries, 
and powder mills were established at Constantinople ; forts were 
built on the Bosphorus ; a number of new line-of-battle ships were 
constructed, and in 1777 Turkey felt herself strong enough to get up 
an insurrection in the Crimea by supporting a “ bogus” Khan there, 
named Selim Ghirai, and by massacring about a hundred Russian 
soldiers, the bodyguard of the opposition and Muscovite supported 
Khan Saim, or Charin Ghirai. The Czarina Catherine, who desired 
nothing better than a rupture of the treaty of Kainardjé, sent Prince 
Prosorovski with an army of 10,000 Russians to invade the Crimea. 
He was soon superseded by the famous Prince Potemkin, with 
70,000 men, and soon afterwards the Semiramis of the North issued 
her memorable manifesto, annexing the Tauric Chersonese to her 
empire “as a just indemnity for the sacrifices she had made, and as 
a means of securing peace and happiness in the annexed provinces.” 
The Ulemas and the populace of Stamboul were, of course, clamorous 
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for war with Russia, but the Turkish Government hung back, and 
eventually sulkily assented to the annexation of the Crimea by 
Russia. It was in 1786 that Catherine, accompanied by Potemkin, 
undertook her historic progress from the shores of the Neva to the 
mouth of the Borysthenes ; and it was at Kherson, a city which had 
well nigh been created ad hoc by her favourite, that the Empress beheld 
- On a triumphal arch, erected in her honour, the portentous inscription : 
“THIS Is THE RoapD To Byzantium.” But the ominous reminder 
was a mere scenic effect, a décor d’opira, as fallacious and as unsub- 
stantial as the sham villages and the sham happy villagers improvised 
by Potemkin along the route of her Imperial Majesty. The villages 
were made of painted pasteboard ; the happy villagers were Crown 
serfs and soldiers disguised as moujiks who travelled by night, as fast 
as ever post-waggons could carry them, in order that the Czarina 
might find them standing at the doors of their apocryphal cottages, 
and grinning delusive grins of welcome in the morning. 

If you will take the trouble to read the Memoirs of the Prince de 
Ligne, the shrewd man of the world who knew Casanova, and has 
after a manner vouched for the authenticity of the autobiography of 
that diverting scoundrel, you will find a highly interesting report of 
the conversation which took place at a tea-party held during 
Catherine’s progress through the Chersonese. In many respects this 
tea-party may be held as momentous as that celebrated entertain- 
ment at the Grand-Duchess Helena’s, at St. Petersburg, at which the 
Czar Nicolas remarked to Sir Hamilton Seymour, “‘ Vous avons un 
homme bien malade sur les bras.” In 1786, as in 1853-4, the Grand 
Turk was the Sick Man; but the interlocutors on the first-named 
occasion were the Czarina herself, the Emperor Joseph of Austria 
(the humorous Kaiser, who was wont to declare that he was a 
Royalist because royalty was his trade), Potemkin, and the shrewd 
Prince de Ligne. What was to become of the Turk? Such was the 
question mooted over the tea and the fartines. Potemkin suggested 
the re-establishment in Turkey of a Byzantine monarchy. Catherine, 
in an affected fit of classic enthusiasm, declared that she longed to 
found a new Hellas, a Grecian Republic full of Lycurguses and 
Solons. The witty Prince de Ligne, when called upon for his 
Opinion, observed that he preferred Alcibiades, or at least Pericles, 
not forgetting Aspasia, to Lycurgus and Solon. “ Zout c/a,” rejoined 
the business-like Joseph II., ‘est bien beau; mais que diable allons- 
nous faire de Constantinople?” ‘The Kaiser propounded a problem 
which. seems to be as far :off from solution as ever it was. Can you 
answer it, your Majesty? Can you answer it, your Excellency? Can 
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you answerit, omniscient special correspondents, and inexhaustibly 
windy leading-article writers? What the devil is to be done with 
Constantinople ? 

The Divan had signed a treaty in 1784, ratifying, while augment- 
ing, the provisions of the Peace of Kainardjé only with the hope of 
gaining time. Encouraged by the Governments of Great Britain and 
Prussia, then, as now, jealous and suspicious of Russia, the Porte 
peremptorily summoned Catherine to surrender an insurgent Mol- 
davian prince named Mavrocordato, to evacuate Georgia, and to 
consent to the right of search on the part of Turkey of all Russian 
merchant vessels passing through the Bosphorus. These demands 
were followed by the proceeding—quite @ a Zurgue—of incarcerating 
M. de Bulgokoff, the Russian ambassador at Stamboul, in the Castle 
of the Seven Towers. The Sheik-ul-Islam proclaimed in the Mosque 
of St. Sophia a holy war against the Moscovs ; a Turkish horde of 
80,000 men began to operate on the Danube ; and the renowned 
Hassan, Capitan Pacha, who had gained much distinction by his 
massacres of the Greeks in the Morea, sailed with a powerful fleet into 
the Black Sea to blockade the mouth of the Dnieper. Moreover, 
30,000 Turks established themselves at Oczakof, on the Dnieper'’s 
right bank. Their object was to reconquer the Crimea, but they 
miserably failed. They crossed the Dnieper to Kilburn, and there 
attacked the Russian General Suvorov, whom in our youth we used to 
call “ Suwarrow,” the indomitable field-marshal who bequeathed to 
posterity the pithy maxim that “ Booty is a holy thing!” Suvorov 
beat the Turks very badly indeed at Kilburn, or Kinburn. He sub- 
sequently, aided by the squadron commanded by the Prince of 
Nassau Siegen, succeeded in battering the Turkish fleet to pieces. 
Finally, the campaign of 1788 was brought to a close by the capture 
of Oczakof on the part of the Russians. 15,000 Turks fell during 
the siege. The balance out of the original 50,000 were put to the 
sword by the Russians, who consummated the triumph by slaughter- 
ing the civilian inhabitants of Oczakof. A da guerre comme a la guerre. 
I have never pretended to show that the Muscovites were in the 
habit of making war with rose-water. The capture of Oczakof 
proved the finishing stroke for the wretched Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid, 
who died in April 1789. He was succeeded by his nephew, the 
well-known Sultan Selim III., a well-intentioned young man, much 
marked with the small-pox, and who in many respects may be con- 
sidered as the first of Turkish reformers. Like the sovereigns who 
succeeded him, he made, on the whole, a terrible mess of his reforms. 
The young Padishah had some warlike instincts, and imagined that, 
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if he could only succeed in arming and disciplining his Janissaries 
@ la Franque, and put himself at their head, he might very soon make 
an end of the Moscovs. Meanwhile these same Moscovs were 
making short work of the Osmanlis. The Capitan Pasha’s land 
forces were utterly routed on the 14th of July, 1789, at Fokschan, or 
Fokschany ; and two months afterwards a Turkish army of 100,000 
men were beaten literally out of their papouches (which with their 
other baggage they left behind them on the field) on the banks of the 
Ramnik. It was on the morning of this engagement that old Field- 
Marshal Booty uttered, for the behoof of the Prince of Saxe-Coburg, 
who had advised him to give his army a little rest, the memorable piece 
of buncombe: “ My Russians need no rest. With Saint Nicolas 
before me, with myself behind St. Nicolas, and with my soliers 
behind me, I fear nothing, Ataguons/” Suvorov might aptly have 
wound up with an allusion to that other Nicolas—not by any means 
a Saint—who in trials of speed is popularly supposed to take the hind- 
most. The empress conferred on the Field-Marshal, as a reward for 
his brilliant exploits on the Ramnik, the title of Ramauiski. This 
victory was swiftly followed by another astonishing triumph over the 
Turks at Ismail in 1790. Of the Turkish garrison of 50,000 men, 
only one, it is said, who swam across the Danube, escaped. Off and 
on, hostilities between Turkey and Russia had now lasted for some- 
thing like four-and-twenty years, and in 1792 Great Britain and 
Prussia, being too much occupied with meddling in the affairs of 
revolutionary France to support Turkey, the Porte was constrained 
to make peace with her formidable neighbour. The treaty of Jassy 
was signed, and once more the student of this sphinx-like Eastern 
Question is constrained to admire (I use admiration in the sense of 
astonishment) the singular moderation displayed by the victorious 
Moscovs. Catherine relinquished all the conquests she had made, — 
with the single exception of Oczakof, near the ruins of which she 
built the now prosperous city of Odessa. The Porte was bound to 
pay twelve millions of piastres as a war indemnity to Russia ; but the 
Czarina generously forewent the demand. She left Turkey to itself 
—to go downhill in its own manner. With the subsequent squabbles 
of Selim III. with France and England it is foreign to my present 
purpose to deal. I am treating only of the relations between the 
Russian and the Turk, and with the personal mishaps of Selim, who 
for years had been brooding over his pet project of superseding the 
Janissaries by an army of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, armed, 
equipped, and drilled in the European fashion. This new militia 
was called the Vizam-Djyerid, or New Order of Things ; and Selim’s 
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recipe for recruiting it was quite of a heroic kind. He essayed to 
force the strongest and youngest among the Janissaries to enlist in 
the Vizam ; but in the midst of the embarrassments, brought about 
by the opposition of the Ulemas and of the Janissaries to the New 
Order of Things, Selim found himself, in 1807, over head and ears in 
a fresh quarrel with Russia, and with the Czar Alexander, who had 
succeeded the recently-assassinated Czar Paul. I have seen a dis- 
tinguished Russian nobleman who in his youth had “assisted” at the 
highly constitutional ceremony of the strangulation of Paul.! 

The lamentable end of the Sultan, Selim ITI., was mainly brought 
about, as most people should know, but as a great many people do zo/ 
know, by a question of Breeches. I intend some day or another (if I can 
get that much desiderated eighteen-pence, including the surplusage of 
three-pence for judicious investments) to write an exhaustive history 
of the Nether Garments of Humanity, AIHTHZIZ ITEPIZKEAIAO2; 
and it will contain, I can assure you, a number of the most edifying 
things. Meanwhile we will consider the end of the Sultan Selim. 
He wished to constrain his artillerymen to assume the tight pan- 
taloons—and pantaloons were worn very tight indeed in 1807—of 
Frangistan. As a significant protestation against this interference 
with the traditionally baggy galligaskins of Islam, the gunners began 
by cutting off the head of Mahmoud-Effendi, who had brought the 
imperial rescript touching the trowsers to their barracks. They 
likewise cut the throat of the Effendi’s secretary. The Bostandji- 
Bachi marched down to their barracks to demand an explanation of 
their proceedings, and the mutinous artillerymen received his excel- 
lency with a salute of heavy guns—shotted. But this was only a 
part of a formidable conspiracy which for a long time had been in 
preparation against the tight-trowsers-loving Padishah. While the 
gunners were cannonading the Bostandji-Bachi, the Kaimakam of 
Stamboul was giving an entertainment in his palace to the principal 
ministers of the Porte. He regaled them with coffee, pipes, and 
sweatmeats, and then he did unto them precisely that which Arthur 
Thistlewood and his associates wished to do to Lord Harrowby and 
the other members of the British Government in 1820. The Kaima- 
kam murdered the Turkish cabinet en d/oc. By this time the mutinous 


' The decorous and almost deferential manner in which the crazy autocrat 
was murdered—it was not until the miserable man tried to climb up the chimney 
that his executioners lost their temper, and were forced to use rough measures— 
reminds one of the remonstrance made under similar circumstances to the son of 
Philip Il.: ‘‘ Calle, calle, Setior Don Carlos,” soothingly observed the First 
Assassin, ‘‘ todo lo que se hace esté para su bien”—Princes are put to death, as 
schoolboys are whipped, for their good, 
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Samaks had entered into the open and were parading the streets of 
Stamboul, headed by one Kabatchy-Oglou. The Janissaries were 
waiting for their friends andsympathisers on the At-Meidan. Acommon 
hatred of tight breeches bound the two sections of insurgents together 
in indissoluble bonds. It was all up with the Sultan Selim. The Sheik- 
ul-Islam, who with the corps of Ulemas were to a man passionately 
wedded to traditions of baggy galligaskins, proceeded to grind that 
infallible barrel-organ in the shape of oracles, the Koran. From that 
Lying Evangel, the Grand Mufti proved, to the entire satisfaction of 
all the Samaks, the Junissaries, the dancing and howling dervishes, 
and the general ¢ruanderie of Stamboul, that the Sultan Selim had 
been guilty of numberless offences against the laws of Islam. A fefva 
of deposition was forthwith drawn up against his Highness, and a 
select deputation waited on Selim for the purpose of murdering him. 
The intended victim had hidden himself in the recesses of the Old 
Seraglio, and could not easily be found; but the deputation calmed 
the natural impatience of the mob congregated in front of the palace 
by flinging over the wall, from time to time, a few newly severed 
heads of chamberlains, scribes, white eunuchs, and others suspected 
of being favourable to the sacrilegious cause of tight trowsers. The 
deputation found Selim at last, and made him sign an act of abdica- 
tion, transferring the imperial power to his cousin Mustapha, the son 
of Abd-ul-Hamid. Then they left poor Selim alone for a little while—a 
very little while, just as, only the other day, the wretched Abd-ul-Aziz 
was left. But the Tarpeian Rock is dismally close to the Capitol, in 
Byzantium as well as in Stamboul. It was at the end of May 1808, 
that Selim had been deposed by solemn /efva of the Grand Mufti. 
At the beginning of July an effort to deliver and to restore the unhappy 
prince was made by a courageous ruffian, called Moustafa Bairaktar, 
or the Standard-Bearer, whereupon Moustafa IV., the new Sultan, sent 
another and more select deputation to his cousin, who, under circum- 
stances too horrible to be narrated here, was done to death. “The 
Turks,” observes the illustrious German historian Von Hammer, “ will 
be always Turks.” I scarcely fancy that the Osmanilis, for all the tight 
trowsers and black coats in which they are at present disguised, have 
changed to any very material extent, either in a political or a social 
aspect between the days of the foully-murdered Selim and those of 
the—well, the “ scissored ” Abd-ul-Aziz. 

Bairaktar, the courageous Standard-Bearer, now made Seraskier, 
arrived at the head of the army, with which he had marched from 
Rustchuk, to find poor Selim a disfigured corpse. He threw himself 
on the body and wept bitterly. “ Shed blood, and not tears, Bairaktar,” 
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characteristically remarked his friend and ally, Seid-Aali, the Capitan 
Pacha. The seraskier, acting partially on this counsel, proceeded 
forthwith to depose, and to lock up in the nearest coal-cellar, the Sultan 
Moustafa IV., and to proclaim Mahmoud II. Caliph of the Ottomans. 
This last-named prince, however, dreading rebellious standard-bearers, 
and the gifts they give, had hidden himself in a cupboard in the midst 
of a roll of carpet, and was with difficulty dug out to be girt with the 
sword of Othman. When assured that no harm was intended to 
him, he bestowed on Bairaktar the title of Liberator, and raised him 
to the dignity of Grand Vizier. It may be mentioned that even prior 
to his arrival at Constantinople the Standard-Bearer had caused 
Kabatchy-Oglou, the formidable head of the anti-tight trowsers 
movement, to be seized and strangled. As for the newSultan, he and his 
Vizier conscientiously set about slaughtering all whom they suspected 
of having been implicated in the conspiracy against Selim. Even the 
fair sex were not exempt from this terrible proscription. The Turkish 
ladies, it is tolerably well known, are accustomed to wear trowsers of 
the very widest possible dimensions ; and they would naturally hold 
the tight-pantaloon proclivities of the late Padishah in abhorrence. 
Be it as it may, no fewer than twenty ladies of the harem who were 
convicted of having called Selim III. a “ Giaour Padishah,” and of 
having rejoiced at his demise, were first bastinadoed, and then sewn 
up alive in sacks, and flung into the Bosphorus, four encourager les 
autres. 

The strangest circumstance in connection with the new régime 
was, that no sooner did Mahmoud find himself securely seated on the 
throne than he approved himself even a more determined adherent 
of tight trowsers than Selim had been. The Mizam-Dyerids, who had 
been abolished, were reconstituted under the name of Semens, and 
the Grand Vizier, Bairaktar, made no secret of his determination, at 
the earliest convenient occasion, to annihilate the Janissaries. The 
devout rascaldom of Stamboul was moreover unutterably scandalised 
by the spectacle of a First Minister of the Crown, who never got drunk, 
but who was accustomed, like the exemplary Mynheer Van Dunk, 
to drink brandy-and-water daily :—who openly rallied the Ulemas 
on their ignorance and fanaticism, and who emulated the deplorably 
notorious Daddy Longlegs in his aversion from saying his prayers at 
the set' times appointed by Moslem rule for those orisons. The end 

? One of the commonest remarks made by a Turk to a Christian, when he 
condescends to talk to the latter on the subject of religion, is : ‘* But you Giaours 
never pray.” In vain does the Giaour explain that he goes to Church on Sun- 


days, and on other set days. This the Turk holds to be a very stinted and per- 
functory kind of devotion. He himself is continually prosirating himself in 
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of Bairaktar was that the Janissaries revolted against him (Novem- 
ber 14, 1808). For three days the streets of Stamboul ran with 
blood, and eventually the Standard-Bearer, his wives, his slaves, and 
his eunuchs, were all burned alive in his palace. The Janissaries 
were on the point of proclaiming the dethronement of Mahmoud II., 
and the restoration of Moustafa IV., when the news arrived that the 
latter had ceased to exist. His attached relative had caused him to 
be strangled in the self-same room in which Selim had been murdered. 
Mahmoud remained master of the situation; and he was, at twenty- 
three years of age, besides, the solitary male representative of the 
house of Osman. Sore throat, bronchitis, diphtheria and cognate 
diseases had made sad havoc in that noble family since the day when 
Mahomet II., called the Conqueror, in his Ahanounami, coolly pre- 
scribed the systematic murder of all the men-children born to the 
sisters and daughters of the Padishah. “This precaution,” sagely 
observed the Conqueror, “is necessary in order to secure the peace of 
the world, and the order of succession in our dynasty.” The way the 
Turkish midwives had of slaughtering the baby Osmanli princes was 
extremely simple, but the description thereof would be misplaced out 
of the columns of the Zazcet. The abominable practice continued 
in full vigour until only the other day, and, for aught most people 
can tell, it may continue to this hour. The system is one of the 
obvious consequences of polygamy. 

Made nice and comfortable by the family arrangement which had 
sent Moustafa IV. over to the majority, Sultan Mahmoud had leisure 
to attend to the external affairs of the empire, which had become 
somewhat complicated owing to the revolt of the province of Servia, 
under a noted partisan chief called Czerni-Yorghi, or “ Black George,” 
and to the outbreak of a fresh quarrel with Russia. The Russian 
General Kaminski overran Moldavia, Wallachia, and Bessarabia, and 
captured without much difficulty the important places of Bazardjik 
and Silistria ; but in Bulgaria the Muscovites met with a lively recep- 
tion, and were absolutely driven back, the Christian population, oddly 
enough, joining with the Turks to repel the invaders. The wiseacres 
of the time attributed this to the fact that the Moslems had conciliated 
the Christian Bulgarians by permitting them to have bells in their 
church steeples—-a privilege which hitherto had only been conceded 
to the Maronites of Lebanon. Be it as it may, Kaminski besieged 


prayer—-‘‘ flopping,” to use the irreverent expression of one of the characters in 
the Zale of Two Cities. And it matters very little to the Moslem where he 
** flops.” He can pray quite as earnestly in a tramway car, or in the kennel, as 
in a mosque. 
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Schumla and Rustchuk without success ; but, in October 1810, he 
managed to beat in Bulgaria a Turkish army 40,000 strong, and 
Rustchuk, as well as Nicopolis, on the left bank of the Danube, soon 
afterwards capitulated to the Moscovs. These Sclavonic Christians 
committed, it must be acknowledged, all kinds of excesses in 
Christian and Sclavonic Bulgaria. It is said that they massacred 15,000 
people—not infidel Turks, but Christians, Sclaves, and brethren 
at Nicopolis, and 12,000 at Silistria. It has frequently hap- 
pened, I believe, that community of race and religion has not pre- 
vented men and brethren from murdering one another. Theré were 
Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, and Particular Baptists, I have 
heard, in pretty equal proportions, among the Federals and Confe- 
derates of Anglo-Saxon descent, who killed each other so pertina- 
ciously in North America between the years 1861 and 1864; and 
Papal Rome was sacked and its orthodox inhabitants slaughtered by 
a Latin Christian, the Constable de Bourbon. But there are old men 
and women still alive in Bulgaria, so they say, who vividly remember 
the “atrocities” of 1811, and who would not feel very much inclined 
to welcome a new Russian army as one composed exclusively of 
Deliverers. 

General Count Kaminski died soon after his Nicopolitan victory 
at Bucharest, and was succeeded in his command by the celebrated 
Kutusov, who evacuated Bulgaria, but beat the Turks so sorely in 
Wallachia that the Sultan Mahmoud was fain to sue for peace. The 
Czar Alexander was just as eager to grant as the Padishah was to ask 
for a cessation of hostilities. Napoleon was on the eve of beginning 
the Russian campaign of 1812, and Alexander needed every bayonet 
that belonged to him for the defence of his own dominions. Once 
more Europe witnessed the curious spectacle of Russian moderation 
after victory. Of all the conquests he had made in 1809, 1810, and 
1811, Alexander retained only the fortresses on the left bank of the 
Danube between Galatz and the Black Sea; and as regarded the 
Christian populations of Wallachia and Moldavia, the Czar was con- 
tent with a bare assurance on the part of the Porte that the Servians 
should be, in future, equitably and mildly treated. No sooner had 
the Russian troops evacuated their conquests than Mahmoud 
sent his Grand Vizier Kourschid Pacha with 5,000 Turks ‘into 
Servia, and with orders to burn, ravage, and destroy. Churches 
were burnt, priests were hanged and impaled, women were ripped 
up, babies were spitted on bayonets; in fact, the whole round of 
Turkish recreations was performed. Black George and his moun- 
taineers fought valiantly against the invaders, but he was vanquished 
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and took refuge (in 1813) on Austrian territory. He found a suc- 
cessor, however, in Servia in the shape of a heroic peasant, one 
Miloch Obrenovich, who succeeded in raising the Servians en masse, 
and in driving out the Turks. Servia has ever since been independent. 
Miloch, admirable as a warrior, proved to be a very stupid adminis- 
trator, and the Servians were constrained to get rid of him in 1839, 
electing in his stead as a Prince Alexander Yorghivich, a descendant 
of Black George. 

Of the insurrection against Mahmoud of the renowned Ali Pacha, 
of Yanina, I will say nothing, save that the extraordinary bandit in 
question was eventually vanquished by his Suzerain, and that his 
head was sent to Constantinople, where it was seen by an English 
traveller, Mr. Walsh, in a silver charger, outside the great gate of the 
Seraglio, and looking (says Walsh) exactly like John the Baptist’s 
head of old. But how could Walsh have known? Had he seen 
Salomé dance, and Herod’s eyes twinkle, and then the Zze/ates with 
his sword going down into the dark dungeon, and seeking out John 
to slay him?! 

Four years after the extinction of the mighty Albanian rebel the 
long pending annihilation of the Janissaries took place.? These 
normally insubordinate warriors have been aptly qualified by the 
historian Esaad Effendi as “fiery coursers of the desert, bounding in 
the pasturages of disorder.” But it had become imperatively necessary 
to relegate those fiery coursers to the quietest of paddocks—to one, 
indeed, in which their hoofs should be higher than their heads, while 
they ate their grass by the roots. “It was impossible,” continues the 
sagely metaphorical Esaad Effendi, “ to picket them to the stump of 
discipline. ‘They were perpetually lighting the thorns of revolt under 
the cauldron of insubordination, and filing the iron collar of obedience.” 
The European officers, whom Mahmoud II. had begun to call into 


' The heads of Ali Pacha of Yanina, and of his three sons, Mouktar, Vely 
and Salik, were purchased from the palace guards for a few piastres by a dervish 
named Soliman, to whom Ali had been very kind. The grateful dervish caused 
the heads to be buried, with an inscription on the tombstone of a virtually 
seditious nature ; but of this, however, the Turkish Government, remembering the 
precept in the Koran, ‘‘ Disturb not the ashes of the dead,” took no notice. 

* The best work that I have read on this subject is ‘‘ Les Janissaires,” by the 
late M. Alphonso Royer, who was in Constantinople at the time of the memorable 
mutiny of these Preetorians, and of their more memorable destruction by the 
Nizams of Mahmoud. Alphonso Royer became afterwards the Director of the 
Paris Grand Opera, and has left in manuscript a voluminous history of ‘‘ Ze 
Thédtre en Europe.” He had witnessed, at least, one very remarkable dramatic 
performance on one of the finest stages in the world—the At-Meidan of Stamboul, 
once the Hippodrome of Byzantium. 
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his counsels, did not fail to point out this; in addition to being 
incurably mutinous, the Janissaries had become worthless as soldiers. 
Their military prowess had degenerated into mere braggadocio and 
yapouring.! With the exception of a brief and brilliant “spurt” of 
gallantry in the campaign of 1739—a campaign which was followed 
by the treaty of Belgrade—the Janissaries; ever since the relief of 
Vienna in 1683, and up to the year 1812, had been constantly 
thrashed, not only by the Russians, but by the Austrians. This was 
the Odjak, or corps of Yeni-Tcheris. They had been organised under 
essentially religious auspices, so that, in order to justify their de- 
struction, it was necessary to invoke the dictates of religion. The 
barrel-organ of the ever-convenient Koran was once again ground. 
The Sheik-ul-Islam in solemn council proved conclusively from the 
Sacred Book that the Janissaries must be exterminated ; the par- 
ticularly “ straight tip,” drawn by the Grand Mufti being the text : 
“Victory is to the most astute. An enemy must be conquered with his 
own weapons.” On May 28, 1826, the Sultan issued an imperial 
hatt decreeing the dissolution of the Janissaries, on the ground that 
it was necessary, by the reorganisation of the Ottoman armies on a 
European basis, to “ counteract the warlike inventions of the Chris- 
tians.” This has been, throughout, the dominant idea of the Turks 
in their so-called reforms ; and this idea really underlies the scheme 
of their new and sham Constitution. Their argument has ever been 
simply this : “The Giaours have got the better of us because they have 
had Miniés, Chassepots, Martini- Henrys, Sniders, eighty-one-ton guns, 
iron-clads, monitors, torpedoes—what you will in the way of engines of 
destruction. Let us therefore have Miniés, Chassepote. Martini- Henrys, 
Sniders, Woolwich Infants, rams, monitors, and corpedoes, and so 
forth, and we must get the better of the Giaours.” If the Moscovites 
have a “crusade,” Mr. Swinburne, the Turks have never lost sight of 
the requirements of a “ crescentade.” Between the Osmanli and the 
Moscov there is no question of a wolf anda lamb. They are two 
wolves, both fierce and bloodthirsty, and who have been snarling, 
and from time to time springing at each other's throat, and rending 
one another for more than one hundred years; but there is between 
them a disparity of force. One beast is old and feeble, the other is 
young and strong; and in the end the weaker wolf must go to the wall. 


' There must have been at one time some kind of discipline among them, 
since we find an English traveller, Mr. Thompson, who visited Turkey about 
1745, mentioning that the Janissaries were never bastinadoed on the soles of their 
feet, as other Turks were, lest it should injure their capacity for marching, but 
were punished ‘‘ after the manner of schoolboys in England.” 
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As for the Janissaries, they gave the signal for their own destruction. 
To the number of 20,000 they assembled on the At-Meidan, with 
tneir soup-kettles turned upside down as a sign that they were in 
revolt. On the same night they burnt and pillaged the palace of the 
Grand Vizier and the residence of the Egyptian Viceroy, Nedjid 
Effendi. But the Vizier Mohamed Selim was not burnt. He gathered 
a large force, composed of soldiers of the new régime, of sailors 
from the fleet, of artillerymen from the fortresses, and even of pages 
and dostandjis belonging to the Seraglio. At the head of this force 
marched the Ulemas, the Mollakhs, and all the rabble rout of Moslem 
semi-clericalism. The gates of Stamboul were closed and strictly 
guarded, and the Janissaries were completely blockaded in the At- 
Meidan. A final summons was made to them to surrender. ‘They 
replied with a characteristic howl of “ Down with impious Fé/vas / 
Down with drill!” and, { dare say, although both Alphonse Royer 
and Esaad Effendi have omitted to mark the fact, that there was 
likewise audible that day on the At-Meidan many equally enthusiastic 
shouts of “ Down with tight trowsers and long live our baggy breeches!” 
It is, however, certain that there were loud outcries against the hats 
of the Giaours, Mahmoud having just abolished the use of the huge, 
pumpkin-shaped turban so dearly beloved by Turkish Conservatives. 
He proposed to substitute for this head-gear the stove-pipe hat of 
Frangistan, but contented himself with a compromise in the shape 
of the red fez cap with its blue tassel. 

Short work was made of the Janissaries. ‘They were first mowed 
down with volleys of shell and grape-shot; and then the soldiers of 
Mohamed Selim penetrated into the At-Meidan, sword in hand, and 
slew the Janissaries as though they had been so many sheep destined 
for the festival of Kourban-Bairam. Some hundreds took refuge in 
their barracks, which were speedily set on fire by the Suitan’s troops, 
and the Janissaries who attempted to escape from the burning edifice 
were playfully prodded back into the flames. Thus, after a briiliant 
resistance of five or six hours, the Janissaries ended in a blaze. 
Altogether about 30,000 of these Preetorians were put to death. 
Many hundreds were slaughtered in cold blood after the massacre 
on the At-Meidan ; but the discreet Esaad Effendi does not specify 
the number of these ulterior victims. He contents himself with 
remarking that “ many were given over to the talons of strangulation.” 
The “talons of strangulation ” forms a very pretty figure of speech. 

Mahmoud II. now found himself with a numerous and gallant 
army, magnificently equipped in tight trowsers and fez caps, and 
drilled in strict accordance with the canons laid down in the “ Manuel 
du Soldat,’ ready to confront the whole world of infidel Frangistan. 
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He had not long to wait for an adversary. For several years an 
insurrection had been raging among the Christian bondsmen of the 
Porte in Greece. In 1821 the Mollahs had preached in the mosques 
on the expediency of murdering the Christian rayahs in Stamboul 
itself. In the May of this same year’21 a mob of True Believers 
made an irruption on the beautiful and peaceful Greek village of 
Buyukderé, on the Bosphorus, burned the Greek churches and houses, 
and murdered the inhabitants—taking care to ravish the women 
before they slew them. The butchery spread from the shores of the 
Bosphorus to the Golden Horn. There was a famous massacre of 
rayahs in the Fanar; and Gregory, the Greek Patriarch, was hanged in 
front of his own palace. Then Turkish cruelty crossed the water, and 
many hundreds of Greeks inhabiting the suburbs of Pera and Galata 
were seized, taken to the Castle of the Seven Towers, and tortured 
to death. Of the massacre in the island of Scio, in 1822, under the 
auspices of Kara-Ali, the “Black” Pacha, and in which massacre more 
than 30,000 men, women, and children were murdered, mutilated, or 
outraged, it is unnecessary to speak. And yet I do not know that it 
is quite so unnecessary. I wrote a tale some three-and-twenty years 
ago in Household Words, the main incidents in which story were 
based on a certain episode of the massacre of Scio ; and a newspaper 
writer of the period accused me of having unwarrantably drawn on my 
imagination in relating a fabulous incident as a real one. But we will 
leave Greece alone if you please, including the atrocities of Ibrahim 
Pacha, that bloody Egyptian, who, a generation since, was received 
with such splendid hospitality in the British capital, and including 
even that “ untoward event,” the battle of Navarino.! Charles X. of 
France, did not, however, hold the destruction of the Turkish fleet to 
be an “ untoward event.” He sent General Maison with an expedi- 
tionary force of 20,000 men to assist the Greeks in the Morea; and 
the French really accomplished in this campaign many notable things, 
the frestige of which was unfortunately too soon eclipsed by the 
French Revolution of 1830, and the collapse of the Bourbons. 
Greece, meanwhile, was really freed ; but while the French had been 
besieging Patras, and the Castle of the Morea, a Russian army of 


' The London gamins used to call this sanguinary villain Ibrahim Pacha, 
‘** Abraham Parker.” A droll story was told about a visit which he paid to the 
Bank of England, when, on being taken over the Issue Department, one’of the 
Directors, with questionable prudence, placed in the Pacha’s hand a little paper 
packet neatly tied up with ribbon, telling him at the same time that he held in his 
hand bank-notes of the value of one million sterling. With a grunt in Arabic 
‘* Allah isellemek,” brahim popped the precious packet into one of the pockets 
of his baggy breeches. He thought that the million sterling was so much 
bahkshish. 
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100,000 men, under the immediate command of a new Moscovite 
Czar, the famous Nicolai-Alexandrovich, and with his brother, the 
Grand-Duke Michael, and Field-Marshal Wittgenstein, as seconds in 
command, were beating the Turks in the Danube. They were being 
simultaneously beaten by the Russian Count Paskievich in the north of 
Asia Minor. The new Czar had issued, in 1828, a manifesto setting 
forth his complaints against Turkey, who, according to his showing, 
had broken the Treaty of Bucharest (1812), had devastated Servia in 
1814-15-16, and- had oppressed the Christians of Moldavia and 
Wallachia. . These last-named provinces Nicolas succeeded in occu- 
pying. Hussein Pacha, with 100,000 Turks in the tightest of tight 
trowsers, marched to meet the Moscov. The Osmanlis fought a 
good fight at Silistria, at Rustchuk, and at Schumla—the old old 
Danubian cock-pits ; but in October 1828 they lost the important 
fortress of Varna, mainly through the treachery of Youssouf Pacha, 
who for an immense dakshish went over to the Russians, “ bag and 
baggage” as Mr. Gladstone would say. Immediately after the cap- 
ture of Varna the Czar Nicolas returned post haste to St. Petersburg 
to organise a fresh army of 160,000 men for the campaign of 1829 ; 
and the command of this mighty host was intrusted to the illustrious 
Field-Marshal Diebitch. Arrayed against him was the new Turkish 
Grand Vizier Reschid Pacha, who with 60,000 men was completely 
crushed by Diebitch at the battle of Kulektscha in Bulgaria 
(May 1829). Inthe July of the same year the victorious Russian 
made his audaciously successful passage of the Balkan range, by the 
defile of Aidos, and whence he derived his proud title of Ba/kansit. 
Hitherto this natural rampart of Thrace had been deemed impregna- 
ble. On August tg, Diebitch was under the walls of Adrianople, 
which was held by a Turkish garrison of 15,000 men. A disgraceful 
panic set in among the new tight-trowsered levies, and Adrianople 
surrendered, “ bag and baggage,” without striking a blow. On 
September 20, 1829, the Treaty of Adrianople was signed ; and 
once more—I wonder if it was for the last time—Russia astonished 
the world by the spectacle of her moderation. Faithful to the pro- 
mise given in his manifesto in 1828, the Czar Nicolas did not insist 
on any territorial aggrandisement at the expense of the Ottoman 
Empire. He gave back to Mahmoud III. all that the Russian armies 
had conquered in two years of hard fighting—that is to say, nearly 
the whole of Turkey in Europe ; while in Asia, where Paskievich had 
made considerable conquests, especially in Armenia, the Czar only 
retained the fortress of Akalziké and a small surrounding district. 
The quasi-independence of Moldavia and Wallachia (Roumania) and 
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of Servia, were, however, made conditional to the signature of peace, 
and the Porte moreover agreed to pay a war indemnity to Russia of 
about £ 1,200,000. Of a very large portion of this sum Nicolas, follow- 
ing the example of Catherine, forgave the payment. 

Singular to relate, only four years afterwards, Mahmoud II. was 
fain to appeal to his ancient enemy, the Moscov, for protection against 
Ibrahim, the son of his rebellious vassal Mehemet Ali Pasha of Egypt ; 
who, after beating the Osmanlis at St. Jean d’Acre, at Damascus, and 
at Konia, had penetrated into the heart of Asia Minor, and was 
threatening to march straight on Constantinople. But this strange 
episode, which resulted in the signature of the treaty of Hunkiar Ske- 
lessi, belongs, equally with the Crimean war, and the more recent com- 
plications, of which the late Conference at Constantinople may have been 
but the prologue (destined to usher in a grander drama), part of the 
really modern history of Turkey, with which any newspaper reader and 
every student of the works of Dr. Russell and Mr. Kinglake is, or should 
be, familiar. The story which I have endeavoured to tell, and which 
I have striven to make as plain and succinct as one of Miss Corner’s 
histories for children, is one which I venture to say is of familiar to the 
great mass of readers of newspapers, ay, or for the matter of that, of 
books either. The omniscient critic may wag his wise head, and hint 
that he knows Von Hammer's fourteen big volumes by heart, and that 
I have told the public nothing new concerning the relations between 
Russia and Turkey during the second half of the last century and the 
first half of the present one ; but I do not beg the omniscient critic’s 
pardon, and I am of his humble and obedient servant. If he will 
direct my attention, or the attention of the public, to any short and 
simple résumé of the quarrels of Russia with Turkey between 1774 
and 1829 I shall, however, be infinitely obliged to the omniscient 
critic. _Meanwhile—wholly omitting all save incidental mention of 
the Crimean war, as a matter within the ken of any educated 
Englishman, I intend, in a subsequent paper, to show what the Grand 
Turk has been, and what he is and probably will be until, in the ful- 
ness of time, he “‘ dries up” from the surface of this earth, to which 
he is an Abominable Nuisance, in a social as well as in a political 
capacity. I have spoken of him only as a fighting animal ; and I am 
free to confess that he has fought, in his time, superbly, and that, in 
all probability, there is a good deal more fighting in him. But I 
shall discourse of him as a pipe-smoking, pilaf-eating, coffee (and 
occasionally raki) drinking animal ; and especially as an animal with 
more wives than he is entitled to possess. 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
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SENECA’S CEDIPUS. 


EW literary contrasts can be greater than that between the 
English poetry of our own day and that of what has been 
called our Augustan epoch. Of the many points of difference 
between the two, one of the most obvious, though at first sight not 
the most fundamental, is their different relationships to the poetry of 
Greece and Rome. Towards the close of the last century and during 
the earlier years of this, our Augustan school died slowly out, and with 
it died also its Chloes and Delias, its nymphs and swains, and its formal 
invocations to the Muses. To the new school that was rising all 
this seemed but hollow trifling, which made poetry nothing but a 
plaything, and prevented its having any serious meaning. To the 
new school Nature and the Present, not Art and the Past, were the 
sources of inspiration. Classicality in its eyes soon seemed but as 
a bygone and forgotten affectation, and its poetry owed little either 
in form or spirit to the sermones utriusque lingua. We seemed at 
last to be quite emancipated from the literary thraldom of antiquity. 
This state of things, however, did not last long. The power of the 
Past has again asserted itself over us. Classicality again reigns, and 
reigns with even greater power than it did in the days of Pope and 
Dryden. But there is this difference—it was then the classicality of 
Rome, it is now the classicality of Greece. And this difference is a 
most profound one, and one which can hardly be over-estimated. 
Still, however, there remains in spite of it this resemblance—that the 
poetry of both epochs is to a very great extent imitative ; that it 
draws a large part of its inspiration not direct from life, but from life 
as already embodied in literature ; and the poetry of both epochs 
will, in virtue of this fact, be found probably to have many of the 
same faults and the same elements of mortality. 

The models we follow are, indeed, far finer than those followed 
by our grandfathers. Where the young poet of the past day took to 
Statius, the young poet of ours takes to Aischylus. But inspiration 
from even the finest models will not make long-lived poetry. No- 
thing in Greek literature has so deeply influenced the poets of the 
present age as its tragic drama. No literary model can be more 
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exalted than that; and much of the beauty and splendour of the 
original seems to have come to life again in certain of the modern 
reproductions, which have been executed with the most exqui- 
site literary skill, as well as with the highest poetical power. Yet 
there are some things that are beyond the reach of any skill and of 
any power, and it may well be questioned whether the revival of the 
Greek School of Tragedy be not one of them. At any rate, as the 
attempt is being made, it may not be uninteresting to turn to a case 
which we can judge impartially, and see with what success it has been 
made before. 

In these days, when Greek literature is in the ascendant, most 
educated people, whether scholars or not, know something of 
ZEschylus, of Sophocles, and of Euripides ; but very few educated 
people, even though they be scholars, know much of Seneca the 
tragedian. And yet there are few writers with whom our modern 
poets should have more fellow-feeling. He, like many of them, was 
a disciple of the Greek dramatists, and was inspired by the Greek 
dramatists in much the same way. How the Greek drama appears 
as revived by our modern poets of the British empire we all know. 
I propose now to show by a typical specimen how it appeared as 
revived by an ancient poet of the Roman empire. 

From the ten tragedies that bear the name of Seneca I select the 
(dipus, and for these reasons. In the first place, it is specially 
characteristic of the writer’s natural faults and beauties; in the 
second place, the model from which it is copied is so well known ; 
and, in the third place, that model has been followed with such 
extreme closeness in many ways, that everything that is original 
with the copyist is at once distinguishable, and the art of the original 
and the imitative poet set in sharp and unmistakable contrast. 

Everyone must be so familiar with the story of CEdipus that the 
briefest mention of its details will bring them back to the memory. 
Everyone must remember how, coming a stranger to Thebes, he 
answered the riddle of the dreadful Sphynx, and having delivered the 
land from this monster was at once raised to the throne, then vacant 
by the mysterious murder of the late king Laius, and was given in 
marriage Jocasta, the king’s widow. CE&dipus himself had fled to 
Thebes from his parents, the king and queen of Corinth, because he 
had been warned by an oracle that he was fated to kill his father and 
to marry his mother. Now, however, he seemed successfully to have 
eluded his destiny, to have forgotten the oracle, and to be happy in 
his wife, and in a family of sons and daughters. The years went on, 
full of pride and prosperity for him, But at last disaster came. 
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Suddenly there fell upon Thebes a frightful pestilence. No remedy 
was to be found for it. All the people seemed doomed, and on the 
eve of perishing. It is at this point the play of Sophocles opens. 
(Edipus is represented as calm and dignified amongst the general 
terror, but full at the same time of anxious solicitude for his people, 
who come suppliantly to his feet, as to a father’s, to beseech him 
to do something for them. He replies that he has sent already to 
the oracle to learn what must be done. The answer shortly comes 
that the plague has been sent because the murder of Laius is still 
unavenged, and the murderer still pollutes with his presence Theban 
soil. ‘The remedy is a simple one. The murderer must be banished 
from the country, and the plague will then be stayed. CEdipus, with a 
haughty and impressive solemnity, gives directions for the discovery 
of the culprit, and invokes the most terrible curses on the head of 
anyone who shall harbour him or show him any hospitality: “ Nay, 
may such a man,” he concludes, as a crowning imprecation, “ suffer 
the fate and do the deeds which were once foretold for me.” The 
whole plot of the tragedy thenceforth consists in the gradual unfolding 
of the fact that C&dipus is himself the very criminal that he curses, it 
first transpiring that he was the murderer of Laius, and next that the 
king and queen of Corinth were but his reputed parents, that his real 
father was the king that he had slain, and his mother the queen that 
hé had married. 

The marvellous skill with which this has been worked out by 
Sophocles is notorious. As far as construction goes, his Zdipus is 
probably the most perfect drama in the world. There is not a single 
speech that does not advance the plot, or explain character, or that 
is not evidently subservient to the effect of the whole. The cha- 
racters and the situations interact upon each other, and are each 
essential to the other; and the whole drama, as it moves slowly 
onwards, without haste and without pause, seems like the unfolding 
of the roll of destiny itself, written within and without, lamentation, 
and mourning, and woe. 

We have said thus much as a prefatory reminder to the reader of 
what the original play was, of which we are now going to consider 
the imitation. The detailed incidents of the play of Sophocles we 
have not mentioned. We shall see them all repeated by Seneca, 
though handled in a somewhat different fashion. 

The Latin tragedy opens, as does the Greek one, with the spectacle 
of Thebes being laid desolate by the ravages of the plague. The 
time is early morning, and C&dipus and Jocasta are introduced as 
standing before their palace, and surveying the afflicted city. C£dipus 
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begins with a speech eighty-five lines long, here and there addressed 
to his wife, but in the main a soliloquy. It will be enough to give a 
few parts of it. It thus opens:— 


The night is past, and lo! with dismal ray, 
Breaks through the squalid clouds the dubious day; 
Slow o’er the havoc of our homes it steals, 

And what the night has done the day reveals. 
Oh, hollow pomp of power! oh, specious thing! 
And what so cursed a creature as a king! 

For ev’n as loftiest mountain summits bear 

The fiercest onslaughts of the ruffian air, 

Or boldest headlands feel about their feet, 

Even in the calm, the rancorous billows beat, 
So kings in all the mockery of their state 

Are fixed on high to bear the brunt of fate. 
More happy I, when fearless and alone 

I fled, an exile, from my father’s throne, 
Unenvied, unmolested, unconfined, ' 

The world before me, and my fears behind. 


But now, he goes on to say, the memory of that oracle comes back 
to him, which so many years ago had urged him to leave his parents. 
A strange, terrible presentiment, he says, fills his mind, that, in what 
way he knows not, he may still have to fulfil the doom predicted for 
him. For, he says— 


For right and left the plague is rife ; but see, 

It falls on all, and only turns from me. 

What darker doom awaits me, Heaven, that I, 
Beset with death, am fated not to die? 

My piteous people round me groan and fall ; 
And I—oh, horror !—still outlive them all. 

Fool that I am, and vowed to Phcebus’ hate, 
Am I, the king, to save a suffering state? 

No, my foe dogs me wheresoe’er I flee, 

And taints the very breeze that’s breathed by me. 


(Edipus then proceeds to a description, thirty-five lines in length, 
of the terrible details of the plague, and the mortality amongst the 
citizens ; after which his immense speech concludes with a passage 
that is really dramatic. He gives vent to a feeling like that which 
urges a man on the brink of a precipice to jump headlong. His 


' This line is from Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, and is a very fair equivalent 
for the original, ‘‘ Curis solutus exul, intrepidus, vagans.” In translating Seneca 
the metre has been adopted that seems best to represent the style and spirit of the 
Latin—viz., the metre employed by Dryden, Lee, Otway, and others, in their 
rhyming tragedies, for which Seneca himself afforded the classical model, much as 
Eschylus and Sophocles did to Milton in his Samson Agonistes. 
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mind being filled with all manner of vague and ghastly forebodings, 
he prays passionately that these may be accomplished at once, and 
that he may thus be delivered from at least one agony—suspense. 


Ye powers of Heaven, before your shrines I come, 
I raise my voice and clamour for my doom. 
Let me do all! let me do all! I cry, 
Let me drain out my dregs of destiny, 
Sooner than reign like this, and see my people dic! 


Jocasta now at last speaks, and urges her husband not to succumb 
to his calamities. (E£dipus answers that there yet may possibly be 
some remedy for them, if only the oracle of Apollo, which he has 
sent Creon, his brother-in-law, to consult, and from which he is 
hourly expecting an answer, will point it out. Here follows a 
long and verbose chorus, descriptive of the sufferings of Thebes 
under the ravages of the pestilence, which does little but amplify 
still further what had been already too amply said in the speech of 
CEdipus. Thus ends the first act. 

Act II. opens with the entrance of Creon, just arrived from 
Delphi, who announces that the remedy for the sufferings of Thebes 
is the expulsion of the murderer of Laius. (Edipus at once vows 
solemnly that the criminal shall, if possible, be at once discovered, 
and be driven from the country. He makes inquiries about the par- 
ticulars of the king’s death, and learns that he was murdered whilst 
on a journey, at three cross-roads, by a band of robbers. Re- 
course is now had to the old blind seer Tiresias, who enters attended 
by his daughter Manto, and is bidden to discover the murderer 
whose expulsion the God demands. The scene thus proceeds :— 


Tiresias. Bear with me, sire, and wonder not that I 
Delay the fates, and linger in reply. 
Sce how in vain my sightless eyeballs roll ; 
And half the truth eludes my sunless soul. 
Yet Phoebus and my country lead the way ; 
I hear the call, I follow and obey, 
And the dark secret shall be dragged to day. 
Ah, would my breast might still sustain the load 
Of prophecy, and house the prescient god ! 
But since that may not be, a steer prepare— 
A steer with neck unyoked and snow-white hair : 
And thou, my daughter, watch the sacred fire, 
And tell the omens to thy sightless sire. 

Manto. Stands the steer at the altar side, 
With neck unyoked, and spotless hide. 

Tiresias. Call the heavenly powers by name, 
Then with incense feed the flame. 
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Then follow a variety of other signs, increasing in terror and in 
strangeness—signs in the conduct of the victims beneath the axe, in 
the way the blood came from the wounds, and in the state of their 
entrails ; until at last Manto exclaims :— 
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Watch with fixed attentive eyes 
When the leaping flames arise. 
Tell me, has the blaze begun, 
Tell me, is my bidding done ? 
Manto, Fragrant steams to heaven aspire ; 
Haste, direct the spell, my sire. 
Tiresias. What the nature of the flame ? 
Manto. Sudden went it, sudden came. 
Tiresias. Did it, shooting pure in air, 
Skyward shake its blazing hair ? 
Or, in many a snaky twine, 
Wander dubious round the shrine ? 
Manto. Sire, the flame deceived my cye 
With many a changing shape and dye, 
Like the shining hues aglow 
On the changing heavenly bow, 
Which fills our eyes with colours rare, 
Yet leaves us doubting what they are, and where. 
But see! the altar’s angry fires dispart, 
And two fell flames from the same embers start. 
And what is this, oh, sire! this gory flood ? 
Lo, the wine is turned to blood ! 
And I tremble as I gaze, 
For a wreath of smoke extends 
To the monarch in his place, 
Dims his form and hides his face ! 
Father, say what this portends. 
Tiresias. Daughter, torn by maddening care, 
What shall I say or what forbear ? 
Nothing clear my soul divines 
In these dire disordered signs. 
What is this, now half revealed, 
And anon again concealed ? 
Something which the gods for shame 
Tremble when they try to name. 
Daughter, quick, without delay, 
Seize the axe, the victims slay ; 
Lay the bull and heifer low— 
Tell me how they meet the blow. 


And, my sire, that voice you hear 

Is not flock that bleats for fear, 

Is not heavy herd that moans: 

It is the altar’s self that lows and shakes in all its stones. 
Gdipus. Seer, tell me all, the worst you can divine 
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From monstrous entrail, or from bellowing shrine, 
For men forget to fear beset with ills like mine. 
Tiresias. These present ills, in which for aid you call, 
You may think good when you discover all. 
Cdipus. Nay, prophet, we but need one simple thing— 
The accurséd name of him that slew the king. 
Tiresias. But never wing that cleaves the liquid air 
Nor quivering entrail wili that name declare. 
Far different means be ours. We must invade 
The very Hell and all the tracts of shade, 
And drag the dead one to the upper air — 
The murdered must himself declare the murderer. 
Earth must be riven asunder ; we must cry 
To Dis and his implacable deity ; 
And we must rifle Styx and drag to light 
Dim shoals of ghosts out of their depths of night. 
Monarch, who shall attend me in thy stead ? 
For thou, a king, must not behold the dead. 
Edipus. Creon, go thou ; this part pertains to thee, 
The king’s adviser and the king to be. 

Tirestas. Haste we then, now, to open Hell’s abode, 
Whilst these with singing hail our city’s radiant god. 
Chorus. Hear what a hymn to thee thy chosen land addresses, 

Hear with what prayers thine own beloved abodes resound, 
Bacchus, god with those long tresses 
That the ivy nods around, 
Haste and hear us, now that we, 
Thine own Thebans, cry to thee ; 
Hither hasten from on high, 
Turn thine unshorn and shining head to us. 
Smile and make sunlight in the cloudy skies, 
Smile and make mute the threats of Erebus. 
Abash the sickness with thy starry eyes ! 
Oh, thine it is with flowers of vernal lustre 
To wreathe thine hair, and with gold head-bands bind, 
And on thy white brow hang the wine-dark ivy-cluster, 
And now to loose thy tresses to the wind, 
And again in girlish guise 
Recall them in a knot behind 
As when thy form deceived thine angry stepdame’s eyes, 
And thy god’s aspect seemed a girl’s, 
With flowing robe and zone and crispéd golden curls. 
Thee in Asian fields afar, 
Who break Araxes’ frozen tide, 
Or the draughts of Ganges drain, 
Conscious of the bloodless war, 
Worshipped rolling o’er the plain, 
Clothed in the panther’s brindled pride, 
And towering in thy tiger-harnessed car. 


The Chorus goes on like this for about eighty lines more, describ- 
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ing a number of incidents in the life of Bacchus, and promising him 
eternal worship ; and so the act concludes. 

After this, Creon re-enters, and CEdipus impatiently demands the 
result of the conjurations of Tiresias, and the name of the murderer. 
Creon is at first unwilling to say anything ; but at last, compelled by 
the threats of GEdipus, he thus begins his story:— 


Remote from hence, nor far from Dirce’s flood, 
Stands black with ilex-trees a frowning wood ; 
There does the ever-verdant cypress loom, 

Rise high in air and gird the grove in gloom ; 
There aged oaks their crooked branches sway, 
Clammy with moss and tottering to decay ; 

Some still erect on ruined trunks are seen, 

And others wearier on their neighbours lean ; 

There gleams the laurel with its berries crude, 

And rustling lindens whisper through the wood ; 
There is the Paphian myrtle, there the tree 

That moves with oars across the boundless sea, 
And pines on whose smooth trunks the zephyrs play, 
And through whose meagre branches peers the day. 
But in the midst one monstrous tree, confessed 

The king of all the grove, o’ertops the rest ; 

O’er all the rest its heavy shade is shed, 

And wide around its coiling arms are spread. 
’Neath this incumbent canopy is found 

A noxious pool that soaks the yielding ground. 

Not through the leaves one struggling ray can break, 
Nor trembling sunbeam gild the sable lake; 

But sleeps the stagnant tide in darkness there, 

And frosts eternal bind the rigid air. 

Thence deadly vapours rise, and long and dank 
Decaying herbage hides the oozy bank. 

Hither the prophet led. ‘‘ Cast fear away,” 

He cried. ‘* The Powers admit of no delay!” 

The earth is trenched, and brands from funeral py-es 
Flare through the darkness and supply the fires. 
The seer with chaplets then his temples bound, 
And round his frame a flowing vesture wound. 

And now, in squalid garb, he stood to view, 

His temples nodding with lugubrious yew, 

And cried to make the sable offerings fit, 

And drag them backwards to the blazing pit ; 

Then called the ghosts that in the darkness dwell, 
And thee, dread guardian of the gates of Hell. 

And now, with rabid mouth, he rolls along 

The sounding numbers of the enchanted song; 
Sometimes with prayer the suppliant verse persuades, 
And, sometimes raging, threats the airy shades. 
Meanwhile the flame the sacrifice devours ; 

Then snow-white milk and blood-red wine he pours 
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With his left hand, and, gazing on the ground, 

He calls on Hell again with louder sound. 

Then did I hear the dogs of darkness bay, 

And thrice the hollow valleys moaned dismay, 

And from below a subterranean stroke 

Assailed the earth, and all the sod beneath us shook. 
‘* My prayers at last are heard,” exclaimed the seer ; 
‘* The gods obey; the boundless gulfs appear: 
Chaos is broken, and the blind abyss 

Yields up the pallid populace of Dis.” 

Then the grove quivered, conscious of the deed, 
And the leaves bristled on the boughs for dread. 
Then did at length the solid ground begin 

To gape, and direful sounds were heard within, 

I know not whence :—from Hell grown wroth to see 
The audacious day profane its mystery ; 

Or haply earth itself had snapped her chain 

To free the prisoners of the dark domain, 

Or Cerberus his heavy fetters clanked again. 

But so it was, with heavy crash the ground 

Asunder rolled, and showed the vast profound. 
Then did these living eyes see face to face 

The pallid gods amid the accursed place ; 

Then did they see the eternal lakes of fate, 

And that eternal darkness uncreate. 

Then—and a horror thrilled through all my frame— 
Forth of the pit its hideous tenants came. 

The dragon-born in long array were there, 

And shrieking Furies with their writhing hair — 
Rage, Fear, and every form abhorred of men, 
Concealed or gendered in the eternal den— 
Skulking Old-age, and hesitating Doubt— 

But time would fail to tell the motley rout. 

My courage fled ; even Manto’s nerves unstrung, 
Around her sire with trembling arms she clung. 

But, all unconscious of the maid’s embrace, 

He felt no fear invade his sightless face. 

He still convokes the unsubstantial throng, 

And still fresh numbers hear the cogent song ; 

Still to his call fresh fluttering mists repair, 

And breathe once more the heaven’s remembered air ; 
More quick they come than waves on stormy seas, 
Or leaves in windy autumn from the withering trees, 
Till every Theban stood once more above— 

A cowering throng, that lurked about the grove. 
First Zethus came, and led his ghostly crew, 

And by the horns the fatal bull he drew; 

Amphion next, who still sustains, a shade, 

That lovely lyre that once the stones obeyed ; 

Then haughty Niobe, at last allowed 

To count her offspring and be safely preud ; 
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Then fierce Agavé, with her bacchants fell, 

And mangled Pentheus, who still hates in Hell. 
At last, and called and called again, a shade, 
Alone, reluctant, raised its ghastly head— 

A head for shame low bending o’er its breast— 
Far off it stood, and seemed to shun the rest. 

Now plies the seer his spell with twofold might, 
Until the dogged ghost is dragged to light, 

And see—’tis Laius’ self that slowly draws to sight. 
He comes! he comes! Ah, what a shape was there ! 
Blood all its limbs, and clotted blood its hair ! 
With rabid mouth it speaks. ‘‘ Ok, savage brood, 
Inured to slaughter and baptised in blood, 

Go, shake the thyrsus, rouse the maddening crew, 
Be lashed to frenzy and the crime renew ! 

Securely sin, for now the Avenger sees 

So black a deed he laughs at deeds like these— 

A deed-—Oh, thou, my wretched country, know 
*Tis not the rage of Heaven that lays you low, 

But hideous sin ; nor is thy taint of death 

Born or of summer’s drought or south winds’ breath ; 
But of your murderous king!” 


Laius then goes on ina very elaborate and explicit manner to ac- 
cuse CEdipus of having killed his father and married his mother ; and 
concludes by urging the Thebans to lose no time in putting away 
the accursed thing from amongst them. 


For that same hour your monarch flies, I swear 
That kingless Thebes shall breathe a purer air. 
With him, as worthy consuls, Death and Pain 
Shall quit the land, with all their deadly train. 
‘The withering flowers shall all their lives renew, 
And o’er the glebe again distil the dew. 


On first hearing this CEdipus is completely thunderstruck ; but in 
another instant he recovers himself, and angrily accuses Creon and 
Tiresias of being in a plot against him, that they may expel him from 
his throne, and that Creon may seize upon it. A short altercation, 
ofa singularly strained and lifeless kind, takes place between CEdipus 
and Creon ; at the end of which (E£dipus gives orders that Creon be 
imprisoned, whilst he himself goes into the palace. Then follows a 
chorus, in which all the evils of C£dipus are attributed not to his own 
faults, but to the evil fate of Thebes ; and the act concludes. 

At the opening of Act IV. GEdipus and Jocasta re-enter. CEdipus 
has been thinking over all that he has heard from Creon. He begins 
to remember that on his first coming to Thebes he did meet a certain 
stranger on the way, with whom he had an altercation, and whom he 
chanced to kill, and now a very few inquiries of his wife bring home 
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to him the terrible conviction that this man was indeed none other than 
Laius. At this moment, however, a messenger comes with news that 
his father, the King of Corinth, is dead, and urges CEdipus to come 
and take the vacant throne. CEdipus experiences a sudden sensation of 
relief at this news. Now at any rate he can never kili his father. 
But his mother, the Queen of Corinth, still lives. There is still the 
danger that he may marry her. The messenger, however, to set his 
mind at rest, at once tells him that neither of them really was his 
parent, but that he (the messenger) had himself brought C&dipus to 
them, a foundling, who had been reared by a shepherd on Mount 
Cithezron. And now follows the full revelation—that CEdipus was 
none other than the son of Laius and Jocasta, who had been ex- 
posed in his infancy on the mountain, rescued, and brought up at 
the court of Corinth, and thus reserved to fulfil to the uttermost the 
terrible fate that the oracle had predicted for him. Cdipus calls to 
the earth to open and swallow him up ; and rushes into the palace, 
threatening to do some dreadful deed, and saying that he must con- 
gratulate his mother on her newly-discovered child. Then, in low, 
lulling strains, the Chorus begin to sing :-— 


Were it mine my fate to form, 
I would charge my silken sails, 
Fearful of too rude a storm, 
With the soft Favonian gales. 
Careless in the middle stream 
Of the rocks on either side 
Should my bark in safety glide, 
Gently floating, and should seem 
Sleeping on the tranquil tide. 
Thus my days should pass secure, 
Rich without wealth, and without squalor poor. 
Think ye all who would be great, 
Think of him who strove to rise 
On his faithless wings elate, 
Proudly through the viewless skies. 
Think how falling, falling he 
Gave all his honours to the glassy sea. 
Safely through the lower air 
Deedal winged a happier way; 
But, alas, with what despair, 
Shooting from the seats of day, 
Sudden roused, he sees his son 
Vainly calling, 
Swiftly falling, 
Swiftly falling, falling prone, 
Strike on the wave, and in a cloud of spra 
For ever gone ! 
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But what is this ?—a servant of the king. 
Why comes he forth with solemn pace, 
Pallor and wonder on his face ? 
Speak, thou of boding mien—what news dost bring ? 


The messenger, whose speech opens the fifth act, narrates, in a 
manner very characteristic of Seneca, how (Edipus had rushed 
frenzied into the palace :— 


So some fierce lion on the Libyan plain 

Rolls its red eyes and shakes its tawny mane, 
Grinds its huge jaws, and vents its thundering roar, 
While streams of sweat from all its members pour; 
So foams the king, so casts his threatenings round, 
And so his pent-up grief with roaring sound 

Bursts forth in floods: and by his face I knew 

His mind prepared some dreadful deed to do ; 

I knew not what. At last he cried, *‘ Will none 
Fall on my breast with steel or fire or stone ?— 
Cursed flesh of mine ! and will no bird of air 
Make you her prey, or no wild tigers tear ? 

Oh, damnéd mount, where all my woes begun, 
Hast not one beast to slay thy wretched son, 

Or canst not one Agavé more supply ? 

Oh, grant me death! I only long to die.” 

As thus he spoke, he seized with impious hand 
The hilt, and from its scabbard drew his brand, 
Then gazing on’t exclaimed, ‘‘ And shall one blow, 
One moment's pang, dispense with years of woe?” 


To die, he goes on, might expiate the murder of his father; but 
what of his mother, and the unhallowed offspring, of which, in 
defiance of nature, he was the parent? Shall he die? No. He 
resolves to live and suffer. He breaks forth into sudden weeping. 
Do I shed tears? he cries. Let my eye follow my tears, and so help 
to make atonement. 


Hlis pallid cheeks were shot with sudden red, 

And his strained eyes seemed bursting from his head, 
Expectant of the threat—a horrid sight— 

The flashing centre, and the blood-shot white. 
‘Then—sickening, scarce to speak my mouth avails— 
Deep in his flesh he dug his hook-like nails ; 
Explores with eagle’s claws his streaming face, 

And tears at last each orb in frenzy from its place. 
Then with one long, one hideous yell.of pain 

He pressed a hand on either cave inane, 

Foamed at the mouth, and, facing to the light, 
Mocked at the sun, and made his boast of night. 
And thus he cried: ‘* Behold, I now have paid 

The vengeance due so long, so long delayed. 
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In self-sought woe as well as sin sublime 

Are not my pains proportioned to my crime ? 
Gods, now I boldly charge-you, hear my prayer, 
And spare at last my wretched country—spare !” 


The Chorus then, in a few resigned lines, sing that everything men 
do or suffer comes from fate, and that we can neither choose nor 
shun anything. Prayers are useless ; will is useless. ‘The palace doors 
again open ; and (Edipus, bewildered, re-enters. He speaks with 
resignation :— 


All’s over now ; the fates are satisfied, 

And some kind power at last permits me hide 
My life from light. Ye murderous hands, I owe 
Nought to you now—I have repaid the blow. 

Fit for the parricide, night veils my way ; 

’Tis not for CEdipus to face the day. 


Jocasta now enters, half mad with horror, and addresses her son:— 


Ah! thou I know not how to name— 

Too many names thou hast, and all with shame ; 
My son, if son thou art, one moment stay, 
Nor turn from me that sightless face away. 

(dipus. And what art thou that wouldst restore my sight, 
And drag the darkling penitent to light ? 
My labour’s lost whilst thou, ill-known, art near ; 
Though blind I see thee whilst thy voice I hear. 


By these vain pits, unconscious of the day, 
By those sad sons begot to grief, I pray, 
By those redoubled ties which only sever 
Those whom they bind for ever and for ever, 
Henceforth no more address me. 

Focasta. Oh, my mind, 
And is thy courage left so far behind ? 


Let death be mine! I claim it for my own! 
To find the readiest means I long alone. 

Will not the parricide complete the deed, 

And with the father bid the mother bleed ? 
He turns away—but see! he drops his sword ! 
By thee, brave steel, be all my woes explored. 


She here snatches up the sword and stabs herself. ‘“ What!” 
exclaims (Edipus, “ and must yet another crime be mine? Was it 
not enough that I killed my father? Must my mother’s death too 
lie at my door? But now let me haste,” he says, “ and free at last my 
land from my cursed presence.” He thus concludes, as he is pre- 
paring to depart, and the following lines end the play :— 
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And ye, poor worn ones, by the plague laid low, 
Lift up your weary heads! Behold, I go. 
Lift up your heads, and see behind me rise 
Health in the air and healing in the skies : 
Speak comfort to the helpless ; bid them see 
The curse that blasted all depart with me. 
And you, pale Death, and deadly Violence, 
Famine, and rabid Grief, and Pestilence, 
My comrades, come with me, and guide my blind steps hence ! 

Such then is the Roman tragedy of CEdipus—a piece of literature 
so little known to the general reader that, from that fact alone, some 
account of it may have been not uninteresting. But it is interesting 
for yet another, and a somewhat deeper, reason. This play which we 
have just been considering is essentially the work of a man not 
fired by the subject itself, but by the poetry that had been written by 
another about that subject, and in it will be seen nearly all the faults 
and hints of most of the beauties that are possible in such imitative 
poetry. 

As we have already said, the actual incidents of the play of 
Sophocles are all followed by Seneca ; but in his manner of picturing 
these he has omitted much that was in his model, and supplied its 
place by much that is his own. Both the omissions and the substitu- 
tions are eminently characteristic. 

Perfect as is the construction of the plot of Sophocles, this would 
go but a little way were it not for the still greater perfection with 
which he has drawn the principal characters. In spite of his situa- 
tion, were it not for his character, we should have but little interest 
in CEdipus. But Sophocles, with a skill only to be paralleled by that 
of Shakespeare in Zear, has contrived to make him an actual living 
character, with the elements in him so subtly mixed that our interest 
in his fate is aroused to the very utmost, and all our most varied 
feelings are called into action. First we see the grand and paternal 
side of his kingly character; then the ungoverned and tyrannous 
passion with which this is alloyed. And thus a stately living figure 
rises before us, about which we are doubtfully divided whether we 
shall detest or reverence it. Then gradually the storm of destiny breaks 
down over it, and all the depths of its inner human nature are one 
by one revealed with a wonderful and sublime pathos. It is just the 
same with Shakespeare’s Zear. But if we turn to Seneca we shall 
see that, though he preserves traces of the original character as drawn 
by Sophocles, he has done this as if he hardly cared what he was 
doing. ‘The lines are frigid, hasty, almost meaningless. The irony 
of the Greek play Seneca of course perceived, and he has tried to 
reproduce it. But this, in Sophocles, depends more than anything 
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on the subtle development of character, and Seneca, being unable to 
draw character, has failed also in reproducing the irony. How little 
he understood the secret of either the one or the other may be seen 
by the two following instances of his want of skill. In the very first 
scene he unintentionally robs the downfall of CEdipus of half its 
force by representing him as already prepared for it by a strange 
foreboding, thus entirely effacing by a coarse blot one of the most 
delicate of the strokes of Sophocles. And in another place he 
has defaced his original yet more signally. The worse side of 
(Edipus’s character—his pride and insolence—is revealed by Sophocles 
with consummate power and vividness in the brutal and angry 
behaviour of the monarch to the blind Tiresias, who first refuses to 
name the murderer, and then meets the other’s rage with a calm, 
menacing dignity, and half cows it, in spite of itself, by the terrible, 
ominous words with which he retires. This scene is one of the finest 
in the whole play of Sophocles. It is in this scene, however, that 
Seneca has most widely departed from his original. Here is a very 
significant fact, which at once reveals to us the real nature and motive 
of the Latin drama. _It is in this place that Seneca has interpolated 
what was most entirely his own, and for the sake of which he has 
sacrificed what was most impressive in his model. Of the whole 
scene between Manto and Tiresias, with the altar, the incense, the 
victims, and the portents, there is no trace in the Greek ; nor again 
of the evocation of the shade of Laius, Creon’s description of which 
is the most prominent passage in the whole play of Seneca. 

If we consider, then, these passages, which are purely the work of 
Seneca, we shall see that their characteristic is that they are purely 
spectacular, or purely descriptive. There is nothing in them of 
character or strictly human interest—nothing in them that in the 
true sense of the word can be called dramatic. If put on the stage 
they would not be even impressively spectacular ; they are only so to 
the mind’s eye. It does not seem certainly a satisfactory form of 
drama, this—which we see to be faulty in the closet, and which is 
evidently not adapted for the stage ; and we are naturally led to 
speculate on the author’s motive in producingit. The answer to this 
can be detected in the characteristics we have just been mentioning. 
Sophocles wrote his poetry that he might exhibit his subject : Seneca 
chose his subject that he might exhibit his poetry. The real hero of 
the Latin drama is the style of the dramatist. 

The same is true of all imitative literatures, and no literatures 
that are purely or even mainly imitative can ever live. This is a 
truth that may well be taken to heart by some of our poets of the 
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present day ; and the example of it, which we have just been con- 
sidering, may serve by its particular force and character, by its merits 
as well as its defects, to point the moral. There is another fact 
about it, too, which may conduce to this end. Sophocles in his 
(Edipus dealt with the living problems of his day; he seized the 
thoughts that were actually in men’s minds, and bodied them forth. 
Seneca in his G@dipus entirely fails in this ; or, rather, he hardly 
attempts it. He does not try to make his readers face the Present, 
but he tries to withdraw them from it. A literature which does this 
can at its best be but a fruit dropped on the course, which, if we stop 
to pick it up, will but hinder us in the race, and which, having well 
looked at it, we shall soon cast aside as an encumbrance. 
W. H. MALLOCK. 
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A REPRESENTATIVE MAN OF 
THE LAST CENTURY. 


HERE is probably no epoch in our history with which we have 

so little in common as the first eight decades of the eighteenth 
century. So remote are our sympathies from the men and women 
and events of that period, that we fail even to understand them, and, 
with all the rash judgment of an intolerant and egotistical age, we 
lay them upon the Procrustean bed of modern ideas, to which no 
process of shrinking or elongating can accommodate them, and, as 
we despise all other standards, the unfortunates, after being terribly 
maltreated, are condemned at once to moral execution. We might 
as well try a New Zealand aborigine by the laws of polite society, as 
judge the people of the reign of the first and second Georges, by a 
reference to our present code ; indeed, I question whether we are not 
more en rapport with the New Zealander than we are with those 
placid, polished, artificial, fine ladies and gentlemen, our great-great- 
grandmothers and -fathers. 

As the representative man of his age there are few characters of 
English history which have been more abused and even execrated 
than Lord Chesterfield. Beginning with Johnson, he has been held 
up as the type of all that is heartless, cynical, immoral, and wicked. 
Virtue has shrieked over his “Letters” until good, simple people 
have come to regard them as little better than the effusions of 
Voltaire and Tom Paine, and to believe that their perusal would 
demoralise the chastest mind. It is not the purpose of this article to 
perform a trick commonly practised by enthusiastic biographers, 
namely, to attempt the transformation of a spirit of darkness into an 
angel of light, neither does it propose by suppression of facts, by the 
recolouring of others, or by special pleading, to condone the faults of 
its subject, but simply to judge him by the manners, morals, and sur- 
roundings of the age in which he lived. As far as practicable I shall, 
by extracts from his letters and other compositions, let him speak for 
himself. Perhaps the reader may object to this as being an ex parte 
method, a man usually making the best of himself ; but such was not 
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the case with Lord Chesterfield, who had a vanity for exaggerating 
rather than softening his errors. 

Philip Dormer Stanhope was born on the 22nd of September, 
1694. His father, who was a gloomy and morose man, seems to 
have early conceived an unaccountable aversion for him, and he 
was brought up by his maternal grandmother, the Marchioness of 
Halifax, the widow of the celebrated George Savile. While still a 
child he seems to have given evidence of talents more than common, 
of a desire for a political life, as well as of a decided taste for 
pleasure, and an inclination to indolence. These proclivities being 
observed by a visitor of the Marchioness’s, Lord Galway, he gave the 
boy this piece of advice : “If you intend to be a man of business, 
you must be an early riser. Unless you rise constantly at an early 
hour, you will never have any leisure for yourself.” The lesson was 
never forgotten ; writing years afterwards to his son he says:— 


Nobody ever lent themselves more than I did, when I was young, to the 
pleasures and dissipations of good company ; I even did it too much. But then 
I can assure you that I always found time for serious studies ; and when I could 
find it no other way, I took it out of my sleep; for I resolved always to rise 
early in the morning, however late I went to bed at night; and this resolution | 
have kept so sacred that, unless when I have been confined to my bed by illness, 
I have not for more than forty years ever been in bed at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, but commonly up before eight. 


This would not be called early rising nowadays, but it was so 
then, when the fine gentleman seldom rose before noon. But never, 
even in his earliest years, was Philip Stanhope an idler ; he was an 
emulative, energetic boy, always aiming to be des¢t. “ When I was 
your age,” he writes to his son, then eleven years old, “ I should have 
been ashamed if any boy of that age had learned his book better, or 
played at any play better than I did ; and I shou!d not have rested a 
moment till I got before him.” Until he was eighteen he received 
his education by private tuition ; after which he was sent to Cam- 
bridge, where he was a most diligent student. The following is a fine 
picture of him, drawn by his own hand, at this period, and is doubt- 
less an excellent portraiture of the University of the time :— 


At the University I was an absolute pedant. When I talked my best I quoted 
Horace ; when I aimed at being facetious, I quoted Martial ; and when I had a 
mind to be a fine gentleman, I talked Ovid. I was convinced that none but the 
ancients had common sense, that the classics contained everything that was either 
necessary, useful, or ornamental to men ; and I was not even without thoughts of 
wearing the Toga Virilis of the Romans, instead of the vulgar and illiberal dress 
of the moderns. 


“When I first went to the University,” he says in another place, 
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“ T will confess that I drank and smoked, notwithstanding my aversion 
to wine and tobacco, only because I thought it genteel and that it made 
me look like a man.” When, at eighteen, he went to the Hague, he 
found gambling all the fashion, and, “as I aimed at perfection,” he 
says, “I adopted gaming as a necessary step to it.” “ This last 
passion,” writes Dr. Maty, the earliest and most reliable, if partial, of 
Chesterfield’s biographers, “ the least excusable of all vices, especially 
when not fostered by want, or accompanied with skill, was in every 
period of life equally detrimental to his character and fortune. It 
engaged him every night in the company of people with whom he 
would have been ashamed to have been seen at any other time. He 
knew and despised yet could not shun them. Crowds flocked around 
the gaming table to enjoy so unequal a strife, in which, while his 
pocket was picked, the applause which the repeated flashes of his 
wit drew from all around seemed to make him abundant amends 
for his losses.” 

In these facts is contained the key-note of Chesterfield’s character. 
To be perfect, @ /a mode, was his ambition, the great and all-ruling 
passion of his life ; society was the altar before which he worshipped, 
and of that altar he desired to be the high priest. Thus we find him 
exaggerating his faults whenever by doing so they add to his assump- 
tion of fom. Whatever was the mode, that thing he did without any 
respect for its being good or ill. ‘“ My great object was to make 
every man like me and every woman love me,” is his confession. 
Even in his school days we find him animated by the same spirit of 
emulation,—albeit, a worthier one—of shining and surpassing all his 
compeers, not only in his studies, but in all games. We have now 
before us Chesterfield, the fine gentleman, an intensely vain and 
therefore weak character, and this was the sole light in which he was 
regarded by three-fourths of his contemporaries, and ¢s held by 
ninety-nine out of every hundred persons in the present time. But 
we shall presently come to a stronger as well as to a better aspect of 
his nature. 

Upon quitting the University he went, as I have before intimated, 
to the Hague, and thence to Paris. One of his letters dated from 
that city, 1715, gives us another glimpse of the fop :— 


I shall not give you my opinion of the French, because I am very often taken 
for one of them ; and several have paid me the highest compliment they think in 
their power to bestow, which is, ‘‘Sir, you are just like ourselves!” I shall 
only tell you that I am insolent; I talk a great deal; I am very loud and 
peremptory ; I sing and dance as I walk along ; and, above all, I spend an im- 
mense sum in hair powder, feathers, and white gloves ! 
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At twenty, he entered the House as member for St. Germain’s, in 
Cornwall ; his maiden speech was a denunciation of the policy of 
Harley and Bolingbroke. As he was departing, a friend reminded 
him that he was not of age, and that according to the rules of the 
House he would lay himself open to a fine of £500 as well as to the 
annulment of his election should he vote upon any question. The 
young gentleman replied only by a low bow ; but he took the hint, 
and did not again appear in the senate until he had passed his 
majority. 

Although he is accredited with being one of the finest orators of 
his day,—and justly, it would seem, since Horace Walpole, who had 
heard his father, Pulteney, and Pitt speak, asserts that the finest 
speech he ever heard was one of Lord Chesterfield’s—it was only in 
after years, when he entered the Peers, that he made any display of 
eloquence. During the time he sat in the Commons his voice was 
seldom heard. Maty ascribes this to a circumstance highly character- 
istic of the man. There was a member who had a trick of mimicking 
the tones and gestures of his opponents, and of holding them up to the 
laughter of the House. This man kept Stanhope silent, for he was aware 
that his person presented many salient points for ridicule. Probably 
it was because Nature had done so little for him that, in revenge, he 
became so fervent a devotee of Art. Lord Hervey describes him 
thus :—“ He was very short, disproportioned, thick, and clumsily 
made ; had a broad, rough-featured, ugly face, with black teeth, and 
a head big enough for a Polyphemus. One Ben Ashurst told Lord 
Chesterfield once that he was like a stunted giant—which was a 
humorous idea, and really apposite.” This, however, we must 
remember, is a painting by a bitter enemy, and allowance must be 
made for exaggeration. 

I need scarcely remind the reader of the feud between George I. 
and the Prince of Wales, and how the Court was divided 
between father and son. Stanhope ranged himself upon the side of 
the prince, to whom he was appointed Lord of the Bedchamber. 
Several reasons may be adduced for this preference. In the first 
place, my lord sought the hand of Melesina de Schulenberg, whom 
the Duchess of Kendal called niece, but who in reality was her own 
daughter by the king : George opposed the union on the plea of the 
lover’s propensity to gambling. In the next place, he was the friend 
and correspondent of Mrs. Howard, afterwards Lady Suffolk, the 
prince’s mistress; and, to conclude, the reigning sovereign was old, 
and more was to be hoped from his successor than from him. Never- 
theless, he did not break with the Court proper, and so pleased the 
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king by speaking (1723) in favour of the addition of four thousand 
men to the army that he was created captain of the Yeomen of the 
Guard. 

In 1726 his father, who never seems to have got over his aversion 
to his eldest-born, died, and he succeeded to the title. The next 
year, that of the king’s death, he was sent as ambassador to the 
Hague, where he remained five years, returning to England in 1732. 
But his hopes of advancement from the new sovereign were doomed 
to disappointment, and ere long George II. conceived a positive 
hatred for his quondam supporter. 

Horace Walpole ascribes the commencement of the king’s cold- 
ness towards my lord to the following circumstance ; which I give in 
his own words :— 

The queen had an obscure window at St. James’s that looked into a dark pas- 
sage, lighted only by a single lamp at night, which looked upon Mrs. Howard's 
apartment. Lord Chesterfield one Twelfth Night at Court had won so large a 
sum of money (£15,000), that he thought it imprudent to carry it home in the 
dark, and deposited it with the mistress. Thence the queen inferred great in- 
timacy ; and thenceforward Lord Chesterfield could obtain no favours from Court ; 
and, finding himself desperate, went into Opposition. 


Probably, for such a mode of proceeding would be quite con- 
sonant with her character, the queen might have hinted certain 
suspicions to her husband and roused his jealousy. Although more 
than tolerating his mistresses, she never lost an opportunity of 
making their adherents feel her power. 

Chesterfield, however, supported the ministry until the advent of 
the celebrated Excise Bill, which he voted against. ‘The king, queen, 
and Walpole had all set their hearts upon the passing of this measure, 
but so great was the popular clamour against it that they were 
obliged to give way. Chesterfield was dismissed from his office of 
lord steward—which, together with the Garter, had recently been con- 
ferred upon him—on account of his share in the defeat. When the 
Duke of Grafton demanded his staff, the earl begged his Grace to 
assure His Majesty that he was ready to sacrifice everything for his 
service except his honour and conscience. He afterwards wrote a 
letter to the king in the same strain, which greatly increased the 
monarch’s dislike against him. In the absence of all apparent selfish 
motives, we must applaud both his conduct and his sentiments ; he 
decidedly gained nothing by them, and as decidedly lost much. 
During the next two years he was the leader of the Opposition. 

But ere this (1733) he had married Melesina. There was 
nothing at all romantic in the affair. 
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“On changing her condition,” says Maty, “she did not leave the 
Duchess of Kendal ; and Lord Chesterfield, who was their next-door 
neighbour in Grosvenor Square, most constantly divided his time 
between his business in his own house and his attentions and duties 
at the other. Minerva presided in the first; and in the last Apollo 
and the Muses.” 

A newly-married couple living next door to one another may 
sound odd nowadays, but it was not so odd a century and a half ago. 
Perhaps he married the lady with an eye to the wealth of the Duchess 
of Kendal ; if so, he was again disappointed, as the old Frau left all 
her money to her German relations. Hervey calls Melesina “an 
avaricious fury.” She took a bribe of £12,000 from Bolingbroke 
for her good offices with the king, which would justify one half of 
the epithets.! Marriage does not seem to have had much effect upon 
my lord’s mode of life ; he and my lady seem to have lived quite 
independent of one another. No child was born of the union. 

But the year before it was celebrated a boy came into the world 
who called him father. The mother was a Frenchwoman (some say 
Dutch), who went by the name of Mrs. Du Bouchet ; she was a lady 
of good birth, and the earl always spoke of her with great respect. 
For several years my lord spent his time in a delightful leisure in the 
society of such men as Pope, Arbuthnot, Addison, Vanbrugh, Gay, 
Pulteney, Bathurst, Queensbury, Lyttleton, Murray. His doors were 
ever open to men of wit and genius, for he loved literature and its 
professors, although he had a contempt for abstract science ; the 
latter was not e# rapport with his tastes. Johnson says he was not a 
lord among wits, but a wit among lords. Even his enemy, Hervey, 
acknowledges that he was “allowed by everybody to have more con- 
versable, entertaining table wit than any man of his time.” Had he 
not been a man of exceptional talent, Pope would not have paid him 
that delicate compliment of borrowing a pencil to write the celebrated 
epigram :— 

Behold a miracle !—instead of wit, 
Two dull lines with Stanhope’s pencil writ. 


The few of my lord’s good things which have come down to posterity 


give us a high opinion of his powers of impromptu ; often as they 
have been repeated, two or three may be worth again re-telling. His 


' Upon hearing that George II. had destroyed his father’s will, Chesterfield 
commenced an action against him for £20,000, which he averred had been left to 
his wife by the late king. There is no doubt he was right, as the money was 
paid to hush the matter up. 
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epigram upon seeing a full-length picture of Beau Nash between the 
busts of Pope and Newton is particularly neat :— 


’ This picture placed the busts between, 
Gives satire all its strength ; 
Wisdom and Wit are little seen, 
But Folly at full length. 


Sir Thomas Robinson, who was very tall, challenged him to an 
impromptu, upon which he wrote :— 


Unlike my subject now shall be my song, 
It shall be witty and it shan’t be long. 


He wrote a number of vers de société, which are to be found in his 
collected works. Some of his mo/s were very sparkling ; for instance, 
when upon hearing that some man of low birth had married the 
daughter of a lady whose chastity was more than suspected, he re- 
torted, that Nobody’s son had married everybody’s daughter! His wit 
could at times take a more practical form, as is exemplified by the 
following anecdote related by Dr. Maty :— 


The late Lord R., with many good qualities, and even learning and parts, had 
a strong desire of being thought skilful in physic, and was very expert in bleeding. 
Lord Chesterfield, who knew his foible, and on a particular occasion wished to 
have his vote, came to him one morning, and, after having conversed upon indif- 
ferent matters, complained of the headache, and desired his lordship to feel his 
pulse. It was found to beat high, and a hint of losing blood given. ‘‘I have 
no objection and, as I hear your lordship has a masterly hand, will you favour 
me with trying your lancet upon me?” “Apropos,” said Lord Chesterfield, after 
the operation, ‘‘do you go to the House to-day?” Lord R. answered, ‘I did 
not intend to go, not being sufficiently informed of the question that is to be de- 
bated ; but you, who have considered it, which side will you be of?” The earl, 
having gained his confidence, easily directed his judgment ; he carried him to the 
House and got him to vote as he pleased. He used afterwards to say, that none 
of his friends had done so much as he, having literally bled for his country. 


His treatment of Johnson in the great lexicographer’s days of 
poverty has become a standing reproach against him. It is the more 
remarkable as he was frequently a generous patron to literary men in 
distress; poor Aaron Hill, and even bitter and worthless John Dennis, 
found in him a liberal friend. But, as it has been suggested, the 
Doctor might have been over-sensitive and conceived offence where 
none was intended. Boswell asserts, on the authority of Johnson 
himself, that there was no foundation for the story of his having been 
kept waiting in the earl’s ante-chamber while the latter was closeted 
with Colley Cibber. Johnson’s inflated contempt for actors would 
certainly have rendered this in his eyes an unpardonable slight. But 
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it must be remembered that Cibber was a man of some consequence, 
and, whatever might have been the opinion of certain contemporaries, 
a man of considerable wit and talent. The Doctor confessed to his 
fidus Achates that the earl, after making great professions for many 
years, took no notice of him until his Dictionary was announced, 
then “he fell a scribbling in the World about it. Upon which I 
wrote him a letter, expressed in civil terms, but such as might show 
him that I did not mind what he said or wrote, and that I had done 
with him.” There was little in coarse-featured, coarse-mannered, 
coarsely-dressed Samuel Johnson in his obscure days to attract the 
polished Lord Chesterfield ; and herein probably lies the true secret 
of the neglect. 

Although he had been a faithful adherent of the Opposition, upon 
the fall of Sir Robert Walpole (1742), and the accession of Lord 
Carteret to office, the earl was left out of the ministry, and continued 
so until the formation of the celebrated “ Broad Bottom” coalition two 
years later. Then he was sent on an embassy to the Dutch to induce 
them to support the cause of Maria Theresa. His mission was suc- 
cessful, although he was pleading against his own convictions; for 
Chesterfield was one of the peace party, opposed to the continuance 
of the war in favour of the Queen of Hungary and for the defence 
of the German possessions of the English Crown. The king was 
terribly loth to employ him, but as he could not be done without, 
royalty was forced to submit. 


Chesterfield’s second embassy to Holland, says Lord Mahon, confirmed and 
renewed the praises he had acquired by the first. So high did his reputation 
stand at this period, that Sir Watkin Wynn, though neither his partisan nor per- 
sonal friend, once in the House of Commons reversed in his favour Clarendon’s 
character of Hampden ; saying that ‘‘ Lord Chesterfield had a head to contrive, 
a tongue to persuade, and a hand to execute any worthy action.” At home his 
career, though never, as I think, inspired by a high and pervading patriotism, 
deserves the praise of humane, and liberal, and far-sighted policy. Thus, after 
the rebellion, while all his colleagues thought only of measures of repression— 
the dungeon or the scaffold—disarming Acts and abolition Acts—we find that 
Chesterfield was for schools and villages to civilise the Highlands. 


Upon his return he was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and the single year he filled that great office was the noblest and 
most brilliant of all his life. 

Before departing for Dublin, he recommended his chaplain, Dr. 
Chevenix, to the see of Killaloe, then vacant. The king, in order 
to mortify him, instructed Lord Harrington, the Secretary, to reply 
that His Majesty could not comply with his request, but that he would 
accept any other person he would name; my lord concluded his 
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epistle by advising him to look out for another. Upon which the 
earl begged his lordship to desire the king to look out for another 
Lord Lieutenant. Another was not to be found, so Dr. Chevenix got 
his bishopric and Majesty a humiliation. 

Years previously Chesterfield had been told by Lord Shrewsbury 
that Ireland was a place where a man had business enough to hinder 
him falling asleep, and not enough to keep him awake. But he re- 
solved his administration should be of a different kind. From the 
day he entered upon his office he not only gave up gambling himself, 
but would not permit its indulgence to any person within the pre- 
cincts of the Castle. From nine to three, daily, the meanest person 
could obtain audience with him. He administered justice with the 
strictest impartiality, promoted by merit, and was equally impartial to 
Catholic and Protestant. 

“TIT came determined,” he wrote years afterwards, “to pro- 
scribe no set of persons whatever; and determined to be governed 
by none. Had the Papists made any attempt to put themselves 
above the law, I should have taken good care to have quelled them 
again. It was said that my lenity to the Papists had wrought no 
alteration either in their religious or their political sentiments. I did 
not expect that it would; but surely that was no reason for cruelty 
towards them.” Lord Mahon is of opinion that with a weak, wavering, 
or fierce and headlong Lord Lieutenant at the Castle the Pretender 
would have effected a landing. But Chesterfield’s measures were so able, 
and he so clearly impressed upon the Irish that his moderation was 
not weakness, nor his clemency cowardice, but that, to use his own 
words, “his hand should be as heavy as Cromwell’s upon them if they 
once forced him to raise it,” that that alarming period passed over with 
tranquillity. “This just and wise administration has not failed to 
reward him with its meed of fame,” continues Lord Mahon; “his au- 
thority has, I find, been appealed to even by those who, as I conceive, 
depart most widely from his maxims; and his name, I am assured, 
lives in the honoured remembrance of the Irish people, as, perhaps 
next to Ormond, the best and worthiest in their long Vice-regal line.” 
But his colleagues requiring him in London, he was recalled after 
a little more than a year of office. When he departed persons of all 
ranks, denominations, and religions followed him to the place of 
embarkation. 

Upon his arrival in England he was made Secretary of State. 
Learning nothing from previous failure, he tried to govern the king 
through Lady Yarmouth, as he had before attempted to do through 
Lady Suffolk, and failed as signally. Although the queen was dead, 
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“dapper” George had the merit of still withholding all political in- 
fluence from the hands of his mistress. Besides, he hated the 
minister too bitterly to allow such mediation ; he even refused him 
the patronage to which his office entitled him, when he solicited a 
regiment for his cousin, George Stanhope, an officer who had greatly 
distinguished himself at Dettingen and Culloden. His proud spirit 
could not brook such an insult, and in 1748 he resigned. The king 
awaking to a sense of his value, urged him to recall his decision, and 
expressed his great satisfaction at the manner in which he had dis- 
charged his duties. “ Conscience, your Majesty, would not permit me 
to remain in a post where I have not been suffered to do service to 
any one man, and in which my master is not at liberty to distinguish 
those who have his service most at heart.” Such was his reply. He 
was offered a dukedom, but that also he refused. 

Writing to Mr. Dayrolles, his friend, then at the Hague, he 
says :— 

Could I do any good, I would sacrifice some more quiet to it ; but convinced 
as Lam that I can do none, I will indulge my ease and preserve my character. I 
have gone through pleasures while my constitution and my spirits would allow 
me. Business succeeded them ; and I have now gone through every part of it, 
without liking it at all the better for being acquainted with it. Like many other 
things, it is most admired by those who know it least. . . . I have been behind 
the scenes both of pleasure and of business ; I have scen all the coarse pulleys 
and dirty ropes which exbibit and move all the gaudy machines ; and I have seen 
and smelt the tallow candles which illuminate the whole decoration to the 
astonishment and admiration of the ignorant multitude. . . . . Far from 
engaging in Opposition, as resigning ministers too commonly do, I shail to the 
utmost of my power support the king and his Government; which I can do with 
more advantage to them and more honour to myself when I do not receive £5,000 
a year for doing it. . . . . My horses, my books, and my friends will 
divide my time pretty equally ; I shall not keep less company but only better, for 
I shall choose it. 


His last political act was to bring in a bill for the reform of the 
Calendar, which was passed in 1751. This excellent measure, which 
equalised the style of Great Britain and Ireland with that of the 
Continent, where the errors of the Julian computation had been cor- 
rected more than a century and a half previously, aroused a terrible 
clamour among the ignorant multitude, and “Give us back the 
eleven days you robbed us of!” became an electioneering cry against 
the Earl of Macclesfield and Mr. Bradley, the framers of the Act. 
During the last illness of the latter celebrated mathematician, the 
people ascribed his sufferings to a judgment of Heaven, for having 
taken part in such an impious proceeding! In 1752 the earl was 
attacked by an incurable deafness. “Retirement was my choice 
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seven years ago,” he said ; “it is now become my necessary refuge. 
Public life and I are parted for ever.” 

On the very day he resigned he went to White’s and played 
all night. He had refrained most rigidly from gambling during the 
whole time he held office. But he had better ways of employing 
his leisure than that. His brother had bequeathed him a villa‘at 
Blackheath, and there he spent much of his time cultivating his 
garden and his fruit trees, and occasionally contributing a paper to 
the World. “All my amusements,” he writes to Dayrolles (1755), 
“ are reduced to the idle business of my little garden, and to the read- 
ing of idle books, where the mind is seldom called upon. Notwith- 
standing this unfortunate situation, my old philosophy comes to my 
assistance, and enables me to repulse the attacks of melancholy, for 
I never have one melancholic moment.” 

I have already recorded the birth of his son, to whom he gave the 
name of PhilipStanhope. From the child’s earliest years he evidently 
felt a deep affection for him, and to make him the most polished 
and accomplished gentleman of the time soon became the great 
ambition of his life. No pains, no expense were to be spared to 
accomplish this object. He was sent for two years to the German 
Universities of Leipsic and Lausanne. The vacations were spent 
at Dresden, Berlin, Vienna, Venice, Rome, and Naples, where his 
father’s introductions gained him admission to the best society. By 
Frederick of Prussia he was received with the utmost cordiality. 
Chesterfield in one of his letters had compared the Court of Prussia 
with that of Rome. ‘“ You will see there,” he wrote, “full well, as 
Horace did at Rome, how States are defended by arms, adorned 
by manners, and improved by laws.” When some of the courtiers 
demurred at the young man on account of his birth, the king 
replied : “Were he Lord Chesterfield’s dog, I would have treated 
him in the most distinguished manner,” which shows how highly 
the earl was thought of by that astute monarch. But more upon 
his own instructions, as contained in his celebrated Zetters, which he 
began to write when the boy was in his tenth year, than upon any 
other influence, did the earl depend. 

Everybody knows Dr. Johnson’s dictum upon those letters. But 
it is wrong in both its assertions; the morals are not such as he states 
them to be, neither are they adapted for the perusal of the young. 
That many passages in those compositions are immoral, according to 
the code of the present day, I have no wish to deny ; but they wore 
a very different aspect in the days in which they were written. 
Then the violation of the seventh Commandment was as much an 
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adjunct of a fine gentleman as snuff and hair-powder. It is said that 
Chesterfield infamously counsels his son to violate the sanctuary of 
wedded life, but it must be remembered that the letters from which 
such inferences are drawn were written during his son’s residence 
in France. Now, all who have any acquaintance with the manners 
and customs of that country during the reign of Louis XV. are fully 
aware that every married lady had a lover attached to her train; it 
was a privilege that no husband would have dreamed of denying—in 
short, it was a domestic institution ; therefore, when indignant virtue 
begins to shriek over desolated homes, &c., it is simply talking 
nonsense. Lord Chesterfield knew that it was impossible for a 
young man of fashion to live in such a corrupt society without falling 
into its errors ; he knew that all the preaching and warnings in the 
world would not make him better than his surroundings ; so he 
did what he considered the next best thing—cautioned him against 
excesses, and such amours as might bring trouble and disgrace upon 
him. I do not pretend to assert that this was the moral and proper 
course, or even that the earl regarded such errors with other than a 
very indulgent eye. I only wish to put the matter in its true light, 
and not make it worse than it is. That he could instil far different 
lessons is proved by such a passage as the following :— 


There is nothing so delicate as your moral character, and nothing which it is 
your interest so much to preserve pure. Should you be suspected of injustice, 
malignity, perfidy, lying, &c., all the parts and knowledge in the world will 
never procure you esteem, friendship, or respect. A strange concurrence of cir- 
cumstances has sometimes raised very bad men to high stations ; but they have 
been raised like criminais to a pillory, where their persons, and their crimes, by 
being more conspicuous, are only the more known, the more detested, and tke 
more pelted and insulted. If, in any case whatsoever, affectation and ostentation 
are pardonable, it is in the case of morality ; though even there, I would not 
advise you to a Pharisaical pomp of virtue. But I will recommend to youa 
most scrupulous tenderness for your moral character, and the utmost care not to do 
or say the least thing that may ever so slightly taint it. 


Surely this is written in a noble and exalted strain. He writes in 
another place: “While you were a child I endeavoured to form 
your walk habitually to virtue and honour before your understanding 
was capable of showing you their beauty and utility.” The next 
worst accusation brought against the letters is that they place the 
graces of the person far before those of the mind. To understand 
this tendency, we must know the person to whom they were addressed. 
Philip Stanhope was a studious man and a ripe scholar ; there was 
no need to counsel him upon the value of cultivating the understanding, 
he did so indefatigably ; but, on the other hand, he was heavy, 
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awkward, and ungraceful in his carriage, and altogether lacking in 
polish ; hence his father’s insistance upon those points. “ Will it do . 
his head, his heart, or his knowledge any harm to have the utmost 
delicacy of manners, the most shining advantages of air and address, 
the most endearing attentions and the most engaging graces?” he 
demands. Again, it is said that the letters teach duplicity; but 
Chesterfield intended his son to be a statesman, and the duplicity he 
teaches is that of diplomacy. Neither does it seem to me such a 
base and dreadful thing to counsel him—to cultivate the good graces 
even of the valets and chambermaids about a coutt, since it may one 
day be in their power to do him a good or an evil turn. On the 
contrary, there is profound wisdom in such a caution. In a great and 
complex piece of machinery, no one thinks of ignoring certain wheels 
because they are small. 

But, as I said before, I do not hold that these things are good 
reading for the young, as their tendency is to destroy the frankness 
and ingenuousness of youth. No man should read Chesterfield until 
he has passed his thirtieth year, then he will find him a profitable study. 
Yet, with all the father’s labours, Philip Stanhope was a disappoint- 
ment. He entered Parliament at twenty-one, and the Earl took 
infinite pains to prepare him for an orator. But he spoke only once ; 
his awkward shyness spoiled his maiden speech, and no argument or 
encouragement could induce him to make a second essay. He sank 
into obscurity and died a few months before the earl, who then discov- 
ered that he had been clandestinely married several years previously, 
and had a wife and two children—an ill return for all the kindness 
that had been lavished upon him. Yet Chesterfield comes forth nobly 
from an ordeal through which many a rigidly virtuous man would not 
have passed ; although his son had so deceived him, he provided for 
the widow, and took the children to his heart. Here is a letter 
written to them a short time before his death :— 


I received two days ago two of the best written letters I ever saw in my life 
—the one signed ‘‘ Charles Stanhope,” the other, ‘‘ Philip Stanhope.” As for 
you, Charles, I did not wonder at it, for you will take pains, and are a lover of 
letters ; but you idle rogue, you Phil, how came you to write so well that one can 
almost say of you two, ‘‘ Et cantare pares et respondere parati?’’ Charles will 
explain the Latin to you. I am told, Phil, that you have got a nickname at 
school from your intimacy with Master Strangeways, and that they call you 
Master Strangeways, for to be sure you area strange boy. Isthis true? Tell 
me what you would have me bring you both from home, and I will bring it 
when I come from town. In the mean time, God bless you both ! 


_ The man who could write thus to two children who had no claim 
upon him in the eye of the law had not a bad heart. And yet 
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Mrs. Philip Stanhope was so ungrateful as to publish all his letters to 
her husband a twelvemonth after his death. 

Old age and infirmities had been creeping upon him now for 
many years. He called his daily ride, with his old wit, “ rehearsing 
his funeral.” “Tyrawley and I have been dead these two years,” he 
used to say, ‘‘ but we do not choose to have it known.” 

Upon the morning of his decease his friend Dayrolles paid him 
his usual visit. The valet opened the curtains of the bed and 
announced him. The earl had just strength enough to say in a 
faint voice, “Give Dayrolles a chair.” These were his last words. 
“ His good breeding,” said the physician, who was in the room, “ only 
quits him with his life.” 

He died in March, 1773. 

There is one confession he makes somewhere in his works which 
I like least of any of his self-disclosures. ‘I am neither a melan- 
choly nor a cynical disposition, and am as willing and as apt to be 
pleased as anybody, but I am sure that since I had the full use of 
reason nobody has ever heard me laugh.” Yet there are passages 
scattered through his writings which seem to come from a heart 
one can scarcely believe to beat in the bosom of a laughless 
man. Of such is one in which he reprobates “ the contempt which 
most historians show for humanity in general, as if the whole 
human species consisted of but one hundred and fifty people, called 
and dignified (commonly very undeservedly too) by the titles of 
emperors, kings, popes, generals, and ministers.” Speaking of the 
Turkish Janissaries sometimes strangling their vizier or emperor he 
says, “I am glad the capital strangler should in his turn be strangle- 
able ; for I know of no brute so fierce, nor no criminal so guilty, as 
the creature called a sovereign, whether king, sultan, or sophi, who 
thinks himself either by divine or human right vested with an absolute 
power of destroying his fellow-creatures, or who, without inquiring 
into that right, lawlessly exerts that power.” 


H. BARTON BAKER. 
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TABLE-TALK. 


OWHERE can a resting-place fitter than the pages of the 
Gentleman's Magazine be found for the following facts con- 
cerning the Old Saint Pancras Cemetery, now, by the action of Lady 
Burdett Coutts, in course of transformation into a public garden. 
From the gravestones, which have now been raised from the long 
rank grass that had overgrown them can be obtained a history, 
all but complete, of the emigration from Paris to London during 
the eighteenth century. Some of the most distinguished statesmen 
and soldiers of France slept placidly in this obscure and alien 
cemetery, from which they have now been so strangely and so 
unceremoniously ejected. Here was Francois Claude Amour, Mar- 
quis de Bouillé, who, after fighting with distinguished success in 
America, became a member of the Constituent Assembly, Paris, re- 
pressed the insubordination of the army at Metz and at Nancy, and 
arranged for Louis XVI. the scheme of flight from Paris which, but 
for a combination of accidents, would have proved successful. Here 
was the notorious Chevalier d’Eon de Beaumont, whose adventures 
were treated of at length in the article on the Will of Peter the Great 
in a recent number of the Gentleman’s. Here, too, were Pascal Paoli, 
the liberator of Corsica from the yoke of the Genoese, the man who 
when he saw Napoleon, then a young officer of artillery, said to him, 
“Vous serez un homme de Plutarque ;” Bigot de Sainte-Croix, the 
last minister of Louis XVI.; Louis-André Grimaldi, Bishop of Noyon, 
Prince of Monaco, and Peer of France ; and Arthur de Dillon, Arch- 
bishop of Toulouse and President of the States of Languedoc. Not 
a very cheerful place of recreation this garden will be, except for those 
imbued with the taste of a Young, a Hervey, a Blair, or an Old Mor- 
tality. The old Horatian motto, abstracted and translated by 

Thomas Moore, may be true of the flower— 

You may break, you may shatter, the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will cling to it still. 

It is true, however, of the mould as well. Let me hope that the illus- 
trious dead who have found shelter, however temporary, in a spot 
so strangely dissociated as hitherto from all thoughts of pleasure, may 
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be able to exercise some influence over those who come to meditate or 
to sport over what was once supposed to be their last resting-place. 
Beaumont said, with pleasant exaggeration, that the wit spilt in the 
Mermaid Tavern during the famous carouses with Shakespeare was able 
to fill with vivacity and intellect three subsequent companies of fools. 
It would require no strong exercise of imagination to fancy some 
influence, such as might benefit the age, exhaling from the earth 
enriched with the remains of those who died loyal to political creeds, 
now forgotten and outworn. 


OLDING with “silver-tongued” Daniel that Englishmen are 
bound to respect the “ treasure of their tongue,” I am grieved 
to see the kind of liberty that is constantly taken with it by those 
who should be in an especial degree its guardians and defenders. I 
am not speaking now of the disuse of the subjunctive, which some 
writers are prepared to defend. The simplest rules in grammar are 
constantly violated. Not one of our journals, so far as I am aware, 
has given the word “ domino” its correct plural, dominoes, in quoting 
the title of Mr. Albery’s new adaptation of “Les Dominos Rose,” 
produced at the Criterion. If the word domino is accepted as 
English, its correct plural is in es ; if it is French, it should be printed 
in italics, and should not be used in connection with an English 
adjective. Metropolitan Boards talk about their bye-laws as though 
the word “‘ bye” were anything but a contraction of “be with ye,” 
and the mistake is copied by railway and tramway companies, and 
indeed by all the public companies that have the chance of going 
wrong. Of course the correct orthography is bylaw, and ignorant 
or thoughtless men alone can use the;word “bye” in any other connec- 
tion than with the word “good” the familiar phrase “ good-bye.” 
By-the-bye and by-and-bye are often written, and are wholly erroneous. 
Mistakes or omissions in punctuation lead sometimes in official 
announcements to strange assertions. I remember seeing many 
years ago, in a northern watering-place, a startling notice to this 
effect: “ Visitors to the sands are cautioned against bathing within 
one hundred yards of this board, several persons having been 
drowned here recently by order of the authorities.” 


F protection for wild birds is to be more than a mere mockery, 

a manner of carrying the law into effect very different from 
anything at present practised requires to be adopted. At the time 
at which I write, though the close season has long begun, birds which 
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come under the clauses of recent Acts are sold in the markets with 
scarcely a pretence of concealment, and are under various transparent 
disguises served up at half the aristocratic dinner-tables in London. 
Not only should the existing laws be enforced, protection should be 
extended to birds which are not now included in the provisions of 
recent Acts. If we could repress the tendency on the part of the 
average Englishman to kill every bird he can approach, and the 
habit of the so-called naturalist to track down any bird of rare species 
or beautiful plumage for the sake of stuffing it and putting it in a 
collection, we might not only hope to preserve several beautiful 
species which will shortly be extinct, but we might by means of 
acclimatisation societies stock our woods and fields with birds of gay 
plumage or sweet song, which would add greatly to the charm of the 
country. Attempts to introduce such birds as the New Zealand 
parroquet have already been made with some success. The real 
obstacle to the success of schemes of this kind is found not in the 
rigour of an English winter, but in the fact that in our country dis- 
tricts every idle fellow who can hold a gun is a determined foe to 
beauty, and follower of what among a certain set of bumpkins is, by 
a pitiful misappropriation of terms, entitled sport. 


O Boswell or Eckermann has yet been found to take down the 
conversation of Mr. O’Leary, who, since the result of the late 
contest with Weston, must stand forth the chief pride and boast of 
the advocates of muscularity. Of Weston, however, who has enjoyed 
a longer popularity, something is beginning to be known. We thus 
learn from America that his piety is not less remarkable than his 
resolution or his energy. At the close, late on a Saturday night, of a 
walk of 500 miles, accomplished within some specified period, Weston 
announced to the admiring circle around him his intention to attend 
Divine worship next day, and sent a request to the choirmaster to 
have sung in his honour his favourite hymn, “ Nearer, my God, to 
Thee.” If heaven could be approached by walking, this enterprising 
American would have a better chance than most men. Curious com- 
ment upon the absurdity of the cry, repeated since the days of Horace, 
concerning the degeneracy of the human race, is afforded by the succes- 
sive victories obtained by our athletes. There is nothing our ancestors 
could do that men of the day cannot do as well or better, and there 
is much, even in matters purely physical, we have learned of which 
they were completely ignorant. In no respect—physical, intellectual, 
mental, or moral—need the Englishman of to-day fear to stand com- 
parison with his forefathers of any generation. 
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OME marble steps, inlaid with jasper, with the words “ Holy, 
holy, holy,” have been placed in the sacrarium of Watford 
Parish Church, and have now been uncovered. Not very interesting 
from an antiquarian, an ecclesiastical, or an architectural stand-point, 
appears this announcement. Upon a brass plate on the steps, is 
however, the following inscription: “To the glory of God, and to 
the memory of the Right Hon. Louisa Carolina Elizabeth, Countess 
of Essex, these steps have been placed by the vicar, church- 
wardens, and parishioners of Watford, in remembrance of her loving 
care for the adornment of God’s house, and tender regard for the 
welfare of all around her. a.p. 1877.” 

It is easy to imagine what consternation would once have been 
aroused in ecclesiastical circles by the idea of putting in a church a 
memorial of an actress, and using in connection with her the most sacred 
words and symbols of religion; and it is pleasant to note the change 
that has come over the world, since the days when a grave was refused 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, in spite of the hundred thousand francs she had 
left to the poor, and when the body of Molitre himself was denied 
ecclesiastical sepulture by the Archbishop of Paris. Such honours 
as have been paid the Countess of Essex are not of course unpre- 
cedented. France indeed can point to a respectable number of 
comedians who have died, and, what is more remarkable, to some who 
have lived, in the odour of sanctity. It was Madame Gontier who, 
before appearing in a new ré/e, used always to offer up a pious 
prayer to be able to recollect it. Madlle. Gaultier, of the Comédie 
Francaise, joined the Carmelites early in the last century. La Champ- 
meslé herself left behind her a reputation for piety, acquired only in 
her later years, and Madlle. Sionah-Levy, an actress distinguished in 
recent years at the Odéon as a tragedian, took the veil and buried 
herself in a convent. 


T is gratifying to learn from Dr. Schliemann’s paper on Troy and 

its analogy to Mycenz, read before the British Archeological 
Association, that there is a prospect of further discoveries. At the 
suggestion of Safvet Pasha, the Turkish Government has granted a 
new firman for the continuation of the excavations, and the indefati- 
gable explorer is about to start with Mrs. Schliemann for the scene of 
his former labours. An honorary membership has been conferred 
upon Dr. Schliemann by the society before which he lectured. Are 
no other rewards claimed by one who has done so much to enlarge 
our knowledge of classical scenes and subjects? Our Government is 
chary of bestowing honours on foreigners, and indeed on all except 
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those belonging to certain privileged classes. Let me suggest to our 
Universities that a fitter recipient for academic degrees, such as both 
Oxford and Cambridge are in the habit of granting, has seldom come 
among us. 


N the records of religious persecution, there is little that isso ghastly, 
so terrible, and so sickening, as one passage in the confession 
of John Lee, the Mormon bishop, who has been shot for his part 
in the slaughter, in 1857, of a large body of emigrants, known, in 
America, as the Massacre of Mountain Meadows. I cannot set before 
the readers of the Gentleman's Magazine the revolting particulars of the 
slaughter. The one passage to which I would draw attention is this. 
Previous to an act of treachery almost without parallel, and the 
murder of men, women, and children, the assassins “had a prayer 
circle,” from which they rose to do the deed they meditated. We 
have pictures of priests blessing the swords which were to be used by 
the Guisards in the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew. Is there a 
painter alive who dares attempt to depict the countenances of those 
men as they performed those rites worthy of Moloch ? 


N the Table-Talk of last month I, somewhat sanguinely perhaps, 
anticipated the time when music might be “ laid on” like gas. 
It appears now that the time of day is one of the things which may, in 
a similar manner, be sent to us, with no effort on our part. Two 
systems, already before the public, propose to synchronise our public 
clocks by means of electric currents communicating with a central 
observatory. One system is now at work in Vienna, and one is, to 
a certain extent, established in London. Surely, however, in the 
case of electricity, one central clock might be trusted to do all the 
work, and dial-plates might be provided in other districts, the hands 
of which would move simultaneously with those of the central regu- 
lator. Here is a nut, and not a very hard one, for our electricians 
to crack. Meantime, as one problem which puzzled the Emperor 
Charles V., that of making clocks keep exact time, is in course of 
solution, we may speculate, if we like, on the probability of meeting, 
some day, his second difficulty, that of making men agree in their 
views on theological subjects. 


N the saddest sense, America seems to be the country of experi- 
ments. It is a boast of some Americans that everything in their 
magnificent continent is on the largest scale, and that crimes, and 
calamities even, are in keeping with the natural aspects of the 
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country. Europeans are as little disposed to question these assertions 
as to dispute the right to so sorry a pre-eminence, America has shown 
us the “ biggest war,” the most terrible explosions, the most dis- 
astrous railway accidents, and the most destructive fires. It is curious 
that the fear of being burnt in some public building, which in England 
is treated as a bugbear, is proved in America to have very substantial 
foundation. The destruction of the Cathedral at Santiago is not, 
perhaps, a case in point. It is, however, very remarkable, that close 
upon the heels of the fire at the Brooklyn Theatre, and the conse- 
quent loss of life which has been the cause of something like a panic 
among playgoers, treads the fire at the Southern Hotel in St. Louis, 
the results of which seem, so far as the accounts yet received can be 
trusted, to be scarcely less disastrous. Now, a fire in a theatre may be 
difficult to prevent. In the case of an hotel, nothing of the kind 
should be possible. In all those huge structures which rise on every 
hand, trustworthy watchmen should be kept on the premises all night, 
and the sight of fire should be followed by the ringing of alarm- 
bells which would be heard all over the house. There are few sleepers 
who will not be roused by such a sound. I was once the first to 
discover a fire in a building attached to a large hotel at a French 
watering-place. I awoke a waiter, who quite unnecessarily rang 
loudly the usual bell which summoned guests to dinner. This din 
amidst the stillness of an August night would have aroused the Seven 
Sleepers. In less than a minute every inmate, to the number of some 
hundreds, was in the courtyard of the hotel, with strange and often 
absurd articles of attire, 
‘* In the alarm of fear caught up,” 


and thrown over their night gear. There was no danger to those in 
the hotel—though the inmates of the building were rescued with some 
little difficulty—and, as the night was mild and balmy, the whole 
scene was diverting. It was enough, however, to prove that no real 
danger is to be dreaded, unless a niggardly management grudges the 
cost of adequate watch. Hotel life is obtaining a large development, 
and it may shortly be felt that wherever masses of people, whom 
fear might render helpless, are gathered together, some system of 
inspection should be enforced. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 








